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FAILURE OF FREE SOCIETIES,” | 
Mr. Fitzhugh is a singularly bold and ad- 
venturous thinker. Inthe midst of the de- 
nunciations of slavery fulminated from near- 
ly all parts of the civilized world he replies 
to its clanYorous and fanatical assailants by 
alleging the utter failure of the antagonistic 
system which they have adopted, and re- 
garded as alone expedient, right and immac- 
ulate. Inthe midst of the constant repeti- 
tion of apologetic excuses offered by writers 
‘in the Southern States on behalf of the institu- 
tion, he abandons the common line of defence, 
acts vigorously on the offensive, and, as he 
himself says, carries the war into Africa. 
This great change of strategy would alone 
render the treatise of ‘Sociology for the 
South’’ which he has recently presented to 
the public sufficiently remarkable, even if 
the subject were one of less interest, and his 
argument less able and striking than it is. 
The book is in all respects both curious and 
interesting: it overflows with thought, and 
is full of startling doctrines and novel tenets. 
It attacks the generally received opinions on 
nearly all topics connected with political 
science, and broaches almost as many here- 
sies as it exposes errors. Fortunately its 
aberrations are principally confined to the 





mode of statement, and to subordinate de-| 


\ 


tails, while the new truths which it advances, 


though too broadly and incautiously asserted, | 
are in the main as correct as they are saga- | 


is at length planted on the firm basis of phi- 
losophical reasoning, historical testimony, 
and social experience. The discussion of 
the question is thus removed from the do- 
main of sectional controversy and political 
warfare, and transferred to the more tempe- 
rate and authoritative tribunal of sober and 
cautious reflection. We would not intimate 
that no recourse has been had hitherto to 
philosophy, history and experience, but they 
have never before been as prominently, and 
we might add, as skilfully employed in 
establishing the abstract justice and inhe- 
rent propriety of Southern slavery. Even 
in the argument of Mr. Fitzhugh the man- 
ner of their employment is not altogether 
free from objection. There is a want of ful- 


ness, of precision, and of moderation, which ~ 


is constantly felt, and which continually oc- 
casions imperfection, inadequacy or extrava- 
gance in the results. Any candid mind, 
however, will cheerfully pardon these defects 
in the first brief, hasty outline of a new theo- 
ry, and will correct for itself the blemishes 
which it discovers, and which do not seri- 
ously impair the tenor of the argument, 
which is sometimes strained, sometimes re- 
laxed, and often overlaid in the course of its 
present evolution. With the same spirit of 
genial appreciation, a mind, sincerely anx- 
ious to discover the truth, will make all pro- 
per allowances for the exuberance of the 
unnecessary speculation combined with the 
discussion of the main thesis, for the fre- 
quent disquisitions and want of perspicuous 


cious. unity of procedure, which are as apt to con- 


It is very satisfactory to find that the jus- | found the hasty reader as they hia to betray 
tification of the South is no longer limited to | the hasty writer. If the ‘ Sociology for the 


excuses, expediencies, dialectics, rhetoric, | 


South’ is studied in this truth-loving and 


verbal quibbles and vain recriminations, but |Tuth-seeking spirit, it will be found full of 


valuable suggestions, and if it does not in 


*Sociology for the South: or the Failure of Free So- | all cases communicate the great truths by 
ciety. By George Fitzhugh. Richmond, Va. A. Mor-| which it is inspired, it will lead readily to 
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within the narrow compass of this little vol- 
ume, are not to be appreciated or estimated 
on a hasty perusal. We know, indeed, few 
books which more imperatively require care- 
ful and discriminating study, and few better 
calculated to reward the attention bestowed 
upon it, in exact proportion to the degree of 
that attention. Every page provokes reflec- 
lion, needs consideration, and reveals points 
worthy of continued meditation, and not to 
be safely accepted without it. Every tenet 
laid down, however true it may be in the 
main and in its legitimate employment, fur- 
nishes only the germ of a wide range of 
thought, and requires extension, restriction, 
development or explanation before it con- 
sents to yield its full treasure of instruction. 
The South should diligently master its views, 
and critically weigh its precepts. Whether 
they are accepted or rejected, in whole or in 
part, they should be thoroughly understood. 
And, notwithstanding the faithful attention 
it may exact, it is no unwelcome task ‘to 
study a book sparkling with vivacity, abound- 
ing in novel fancies and strange extravagan- 
ces, pleasantly and humorously written, and 
always entertaining. It should be in the 
hands of every Southern man—planter, law- 
yer, mechanic, merchant and _politician—it 
will afford new and bright lights to all, and 
should they even repudiate three-fourths of 
its contents, we should not deem them to 
have committed any grievous indiscretion, 
provided they disentangle from the mass of 
its accompaniments the real argument for 
slavery which is intertwined with the whole 
work, and hold fast to it when unravelled. 
It should be diligen#fy commended to the re- 
gards of Southern youth, especially in con- 
nection with their political, politico-econom- 
ical and juridical studies at college, though 
the want of system and symmetry, and the 
profusion of wild fantasies render it unsuit- 
able for a text-book, and might perhaps prove 
hazardous to youthful students. To the 
North it may be less contidently recommend- 
ed: not that it is deficient in valuable in- 
struction for that region of the country, or 
for considerate and dispassionate men in any 
part of the world, but because prejudice 
would disregard the recommendation, and 
cavil at the numerous assailable points which 
offer tempting opportunities for objection, 


instead of being benefitted by the informa- 
tion and instruction which might be readily 
extracted from it by those who sincerely 
sought to be enlightened in regard to the 
vexed question of slavery. 

This volume exhibits in a new and highly 
suggestive form the reasons by which the 
South justifies, may justify, or ought, in a 
great measure, to justify the maintenance of 
the institution of slavery, and exposes the 
secret causes of the agitation and distress 
which afflict the free societies of Western 
Europe, and, ina slighter degree, the North- 
ern States of the Confederacy. It points 
out the injuries and oppression, not individ- 
ual only, but principally systematic and le- 
gal, which descend upon the masses—the 
weak, the heedless, the ignorant, and the 
upright from that system of unrestrained ‘ 
competition and avidity for wealth, which, in 
combination with free labor, tyrannizes over 
other parts of the civilized world—and is 
often too foolishly pursued, though to a much 
more limited extent, even in the Southern 
States. It places in a clear light the condi- 
tion to which the free societies in the most 
advanced regions of Christendom have been 
reduced by the concurrent action of free la- } 
bour, free competition and free avarice ; and 
illustrates the wretchedness of this condition 
by the frequent and precise confessions of 
the numerous authors in those countries who 
have made existing evils and their possible 
alleviation the special objects of laborious in- 
vestigation. From these results it deduces 
the conclusion that the experiment of free 
labour has been fully tried, and has signally 
failed, and that consequently, so far as this 
testimony goes, there is no ground for cen- 
suring or abandoning slave labor, or being 
tempted to imitate a practice which has al- 
ready eventuated fatally under the most bril- 
liant and boastful auspices. It is a negative 
demonstration of the propriety of slavery, 
but it is very forcible, nor is a more direct 
proof overlooked or altogether omitted. 

There is nothing dogmatic or authorita- 
tive in Mr. Fitzhugh’s justification of sla- 
very, or in his argument against free labour. 
He offers suggestions for the consideration of 
others; he states his own views to stimulate 
the inquiries and reflections of his fellow- 








citizens; avows boldly and too hastily his 
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conclusions ; and very rarely does full jus- 
tice either to himself or his doctrines. He 
produces irritants to excite examination and 
thought, rather than results calculated to ar- 
rest and allay discussion. He has rather 
marked out the battle-field for a new strug- 
gle in a wider arena, than fought the fight, 
or claimed the victory. With utter reckless- 
ness of both statement and expression, there 
is a singular freedom from over-weening 
confidence, and a genial good-humour which 
may often disarm the antagonist who might 
be provoked by his sweeping assertions, and 
which must always prove attractive to his 
readers. Dogmatism is neither the purpose 
nor the temper of this book. Many persons 
even at the South, will misapprehend and 
imprudently repudiate it: but he has made 
a new issue, which must ultimately be tried 
before the tribunal of the world. Many will 
be incapable of comprehending it ; but either 
he will himself prune, correct, develope, 
explain and methodize his views in a second 
edition of his work, which ought to be soon 
called for, and ought to be quadruple the ex- 
tent of the present volume, or others will 
take up the subject and present it in other and 
fuller lights. Many will be averse from wel- 
coming tenets which often conflict so rudely 
and so unexpectedly with long cherished im- 
aginations, but these will be either entirely 
discarded by the author on further examina- 
tion, or will be elucidated and restricted till 
they are rendered acceptable. The treatise 
cannot be endorsed by any one who does not 
swallow it in the lump with his eyes shut, 
throughout its entire extent: it is full of the 
author’s idiosyncracy; it often utters doc- 
trines which are strained, warped, or unte- 
nable, and it does this without the least ne- 
cessity. The argument requires expansion, 
extension, concentration, precision, illustra- 
tion and modification, before it can be entire- 
ly satisfactory or altogether valid: but it is 
an original proposition of a new and pro- 
found view of a difficult and long agitated 
question: it is running over with important 
suggestions: and its general positions, if 
freed from their eccentricities and excrescen- 
ces appear to us perfectly just, true and irre- 
fragable. The first enunciations of a novel 
doctrine are never exempt from error, excess 





Mr. Fitzhugh if the first draft of his theory 
exemplifies the operation of the general law. 

It were vain to undertake a minute and 
detailed criticism of a treatise which treats 
of such an endless diversity of dissimila’ hut 
connected topics as are compressed into {iis 
volume. Where every sentence invites 
comment, and every paragraph broaches an 
unfamiliar and not wholly acceptable doc- 
trine, any thorough or detailed examination 
of the text would become a perpetual com- 
mentary, would swell into an ampler volume 
than that which was noticed, and would be 
as tedious, unsatisfactory and bewildering as 
any essay could be rendered by multiplicity 
of views, dislocation of parts, repetition of 
principles, and prolixity of exposition. From 
this ominous array of unpopular vices we 
earnestly seek a safe and speedy deliver- 
ance; and, as the most certain mode of 
avoiding them, shall separate one branch of 
the subject from the rest, and confine our 
attention almost exclusively to that alone. 
The division selected for examination may 
afford opportunities of noticing incidentally 
many dependent or affiliated topics, but they 
will be considered only when they lie direct- 
ly in the path: it may illustrate the whole 
tenor of Mr. Fitzhugh’s argument, but we 
shall not follow that argument through all its 
circumvolutions and ramifications, and shall 
usually pass over without notice or censure 
those strange fantasies which have no direct 
or necessary connection with the main pur- 
pose of the book. 

Mr. Fitzhugh has entitled his work ‘ Soci- 
ology for the South, or the Failure of Free 
Society.’ Leaving out of view the mistake 
of specializing the science of a general sub- 
ject—of giving to the theory of a limited 
portion of the phenomena the name which 
must embrace the consideration of all the 
facts and their changes if the theory is to 
be a science at all, we must observe that this 
work is not a Sociology for the South, but 
the first lineaments of such a science, and 


a collection of special contributions towards’ 


such a science. The second designation of 
the book, however, characterizes more plain- 
ly its distinctive purpose. Itis by no means 
co-extensive with the range of the discus- 
sion, but it designates the central idea of the 





and extravagance, and it is no discredit to 


argument, the proposition which is most no- 
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vel, and which it is most essential to wsietaias 
in order to ensure validity to the new train 
of reasoning and secure success for the book. | 


operations, the ground which allows and in- 
duces the conversion of a defensive warfare 
into an offensive campaign. It is this par- 
ticular branch of Mr. Fitzhugh’s speculations 
which we have selected as the special sub- 
ject of the present notice. For reasons, 
which will be sufficiently apparent, we pro- 
pose to narrow the issue, and, instead of 
maintaining the absolute and necessary fail- 
ure of all free society, we shall content our- 
selves with the consideration of the alleged 
failure of free society among the principal 
nations of modern times, whose industrial, 
political and social organization rests upon 
free labour as a fundamental principle. We 


shall thus be relieved from the dangers and. 
suspicions to which unrestrained conjecture, 


and abstract inferences are obnoxious, we 


shall have facts at all times for our guidance, | 


principles can be traced clearly and directly 
to their effects; there will be no necessity 
for introducing such contested points as the 
identity of slavery, servitude and continual 
service ; the field of operations will be limi- 
ted to a convenient size; and the ultimate 
conclusions, besides being placed beyond the 
reach of cavil, will afford as efficient testi- 
mony in regard to the merits and demerits 
of slavery as could be derived from the most 
complete slution of the more general ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Fitzhugh’s want of caution is strongly 
manifested in his assertion of the larger 


proposition. He lengthens unnecessarily the, 


line of his operations, and thereby weakens 


its real or apparent strength. This impru- 
cence is partly due to his predisposition to 
push his doctrines to their extreme conse- tion of agriculture at the South. 





, to nascent industry, to agricultural 


societies 


| pursuits, and to countries where the popula- 


tion is not too dense for the easy support of 
It is the key of the position, the basis of the, 


all. The progress of population, and the 
tendency to rapid multiplication of numbers 
and products, and to that premature activity 
of production which generates the vast for- 
tunes of individuals, and swells the aggre- 
gate annual profit of nations are retarded by 
the existence of slavery. It tends to produce 
permanent well-being in societies, by ren- 
dering their present welfare assured, and by 
communicating a slow and regular move- 
ment towards further advancement, which 
is made not much faster under healthy con- 
ditions than the gradual increase of popula- 
tion requires. This great result of slavery 
—its chief social benefit in our estimation— 
has been too often overlooked at the South, 
in consequence of the impatient zeal with 
which Southern men have sought to equal or 
approach the individual gains of Northern 
manufacturers, merchants and tradesmen, by 
imitating, aping, borrowing and rivalling their 
practices and procedure. If these objects 
could be fuller attained, slavery would be- 
come useless, disadvantageous and intolera- 
ble to both masters and slaves. The institu- 
tions of the two sections of the Confederacy 
are entirely opposed, and they necessitate, 
if they do not rather spring from opposite 
tendencies. The interests of the two may 
be harmoniously combined, but their systems 


and permanently conjoined with those al- 
ready existing in each, without entailing ruin 
and disaster. Mr. Fitzhugh overlooks the 
essential dissimilarity of pursuits which is 
‘dependent upon the diversity of industrial 
lorquaization, when he recommends the mul- 
\tiplication of manufactures and the diminu- 
We cor- 





quences, or rather to prefer extreme doc-| idially agree with him in condemning uniform 
trines to moderate statements. He declares| and exclusive industry of any kind; we agree 
and endeavors to prove free society an abso- with him in desiring variety and a suffici- 
lute failure; and he intimates that slavery ency of manufactures for domestic consump- 
is auniversal blessing. Neither of these po-. | tion, but not foreign trade and competition. 
sitions can be readily assented to, nor was We cannot concur with him throughout, 
either of them necessary for the purpose in when he says: 

view. If an absolute choice could be made ‘The South must vary and multiply her 
between the two antagonistic principles of pursuits, consume her crops at home, keep 
slavery and free labour, slavery might claim) her people at home, increase her population, 
the preference. It belongs to the infancy of| build up cities, towns and villages, establish 


’ 


~«< 


| cannot be transferred from one to the other, / 


”, 
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more schools and colleges, educate the poor, 
construct internal improvements, carry on 
her own commerce, and carry on that if pos- 
sible with more Southern regions: for the 
North, whether in Europe or here, will man- 
ufacture for, cheat her, and keep her depen- 
dent. She would manufacture forthe far South, 
and get thus the same profits and advanta- 
ges that are now extracted from her by the 
North. Do these things, and she will be 
rich, enlightened and independent; neglect 
them, and she will become poor, weak and 
contemptible.’’* 

If she does some of these things, and 
does them with moderation and discretion, 
the South will continue to be prosperous and 
enlightened, and will increase in both re- 
spects: if she does all of them, or most of 
them with avidity, and competes with the 
North in trade and manufactures, the South 
will become North, and slavery will be 


speedily extinguished. The aggressions of 


the North may compel the adoption of this 
course in self-defence, but its definite estab- 
lishment would almost certainly dissolve the 
institutions of the South, and introduce free 
labour exclusively. 


Free society follows when slavery is no 
Free labor 
occupies at first the intermediate ground be- 
tween slavery or serfdom and the loose, float- 
ing, uncertain condition of the labourer now 
so much and injudiciously lauded by the free 
It is then volunta- 
It does not impose absolute per- 
manence of engagement to the same mas- 
As long as 
labour continues to exist in this form it 
unites the advantages of slavery and free- 
dom, and is more beneficial in the state of 
society which originated it, and to which it 
is congenial, than the prolongation of slavery 
But if the energies and 
resources of society are stimulated and 
strained to rapid production—if the desire of 
gain to the gainers becomes the ruling pas- 
sion of life, and free competition is intro- 
duced and encouraged for the sake of greater 
gain to the gainers, without regard to the 
loss or decline of the losers, or to the moral 
and social effects on the community, then 


longer practicable or expedient. 


States of Christendom. 
ry service. 


ters, but it usually produces it. 


would have been. 


* Sociology for the South, chap. XIV., p. 158. 


free society rapidly degenerates into a curse. 
It is in this form that it is now presented in 
the most civilized countries of Christendom— 
it is thus that it is exhibited in the Northern 
States—it is in this type that it is exclusively 
considered by Mr. Fitzhugh—it is under this 
aspect that it is declared to be a failure. It 
does not follow that free society is neces- 
sarily, under all circumstances, and at all 
times ruinous, as he appears to allege: but 
that it is ultimately fatal in conjunction with 
free competition and the rabid pursuit of 
gain. Limited to his point of view, his po- 
sition is correct; it is not tenable in the 
broader universality with which it is stated. 
It must be admitted, however, that, as free 
society is the last phase of social develop- 
ment, it always menaces ultimate decay, nor | 
is there the same facility in retarding the 
movement and protracting the decline as is 
afforded by slavery, when slave communi- 
ties verge towards their dissolution. It is the 
closing act of the drama; the course is 
thenceforward precipitous ; the elements of 
society are then less subject to control; and 
the greater complexity of the organization, 
as well as the greater multiplicity and deli- 
cacy of the conditions of social existence, 
render any interference almost impractica- 
ble and usually fatal. But it must be remem- 
bered that slavery will not itself prevent so- 
cial and national decline, or avert, though it 
may retard the corroding action of univer- 
sal greed on the frame work of society. 
During the wretched degradation and cor- 
ruption of the later days of Athens, as du- 
ring the long decay of Roman prosperity and 
civilization, slavery was in full force, and 
was in neither case rendered inefficient or 
inexpedient by the pressure of population. 
In both instances, as in modern Europe and 
in the Northern States, the real distemper 
under which the patient languished, was the 
inordinate and exclusive appetency for gain 
which had sapped the morals and misguided 
the intelligence of the people. To this pas- 
sion, and to its diffusion free labor ministers , 
directly and effectually, while slavery is 
calculated to impede and resist its action; 
and therefore Mr. Fitzhugh very properly 
connects the examination of the philosophy 
which prescribes free labour, and the conge- 
nial practices which accompany it, with the 
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discussion of the consequences of free labour 
itself. 

The result of his investigations is that the 
theory on which the system of free societies 
is founded, is false in principle, immoral in 
its doctrines, and fatal in its effects. He ar- 
rives at these conclusions by the examina- 
tion of those theories which modern prac- 
tice has borrowed from the science of Polit- 
ical Economy, by the estimation of the mo- 
ral tenets which flow from such premises, 
and by the testimony afforded by history and 
present experience to the social consequen- 
ces which have thence descended. He tests 
the merits of the modern tree of life—Mam- 
mon’s copy of the great Ash Igdrasyl—in 
its fruits, its branches, and its root. The 
first he finds to be ashes, the second rotten; 
and the third intoxicating and poisonous. It 
is no violent inference to conclude that this 
is a false, delusive and fatal copy of the tree 
of life, and that it does not afford exactly 
such an exemplification of social health as 
should characterize those who point to them- 
selves as models of perfection, and who call 
others lepers for refusing to shelter them- 
selves under the verdure of their venerated 
Druidical grove, and to eat of its acorns. 
Mr. Fitzhugh also draws the very natural in- 
ference that this is not altogether the tree 
which is best entitled to the worship and 
cultivation of every nation under thé sun; 
and that the communities by which it has 
been most assiduously cultivated have made 
a ruinous mistake, and have failed utterly in 
raising those fruits of peace, happiness, vir- 
tue, prosperity, security and contentment 
which they expected to gather from its 
branches. To abandon the use of the lan- 
guage of metaphor, he concludes that Free 
Society has failed in those great communities 
which have spoken most loudly in its praise. 

We have said that Mr. Fitzhugh examines 
the system adopted and promulgated by free 
labour communities in its roots, its branches, 
and its fruits—in its principles, their appli- 
cations and their effects. Assuming, in some 
measure unwarrantably, that Political Econ- 
omy is the necessary philosophy, as it certain- 
ly is the ordinary and appropriate theory of 
‘ modern social action, he commits the indis- 
cretion of assailing this science eo nomine, 
instead of contenting himself with attacking 


its aberrations and condemning its misappli- 
cations. With this imprudence, as it ap- 
pears to us, we shall not at present concern 
ourselves ; but we must note in passing the 
justice and sagacity with which he traces the 
creation and ascendancy of the doctrines of 
Political Economy to the introduction and , 
acceptance of the fiction of the Social Con- 
tract. They are both intimately connected 
together. The form which Political Econo- 
my assumed in the hands of Adam Smith 
and his disciples, whether true or not, was 
largely determined by the previous political | 
theory of the institution of political society 
by the voluntary agreement of its members. 
This dream of political philosophy to which 
John Locke gave shape and currency in his 
refutation of Sir Robert Filmer’s divine right 
of kings, and to which Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau imparted new vitality and a horrible 
energy, was a tempting doctrine for the law- 
yers who guided the Revolution of 1688, 
and in admirable harmony with the legal fic- 
tions of an age when John Doe and Richard 
Roe were the champions of the courts, and 
the titles to lands were settled by forcible 
entry and ejeciment. It was a figment, how- 
ever, which had not seduced the cool and 
capacious mind of Aristotle, and had been 
rejected by St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Anselm 
and the great doctors of the middle ages. In 
more recent times it was repudiated by Da- 
vid Hume, the contemporary and friend of 
Adam Smith, and has been scattered to the 
winds in the Political Ethics of Dr. Francis 
Lieber. Nevertheless, it has met with al- 
most universal favor since the publication of 
Locke’s treatise on Government, and was in 
its most flourishing era towards the close of 
the eighteenth century. It is justly attacked, 
denied and refuted by Mr. Fitzhugh,* as 
constituting a customary part of the philoso- 
phy of the advocates of exclusive free la- 
bour. With equal propriety he cisclaims 
the doctrine of the original equality of men, 
which is closely affiliated with it, and which 
sometimes appears as its consequence, more 
frequently as its basis.t It is somewhat 
strange that a tenet incorporated into the 
jurisprudence of Imperial Rome, and not 


* Sociology for the South, chap. I. p. 25-7. 





t Idem, chap. XTX. p. 177-185. 
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considered inconsistent with the principles 
of an unmitigated despotism should have 
been introduced into the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States, but it is 
explained by Mr. Jefferson’s partiality for 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and their compeers. 

It would lead us too far from the main 
purpose of this notice to trace the history 
and expose the fallacies of these fictions of 
a Social Contract, and an original equality of 
men. Itis sufficient to have noticed their er- 
ror and to have referred to Mr. Fitzhugh’s re- 
futation, and to have also acknowledged their 
intimate connection with the doctrine of free 
labour, so as to render apparent the justice 
and appositeness of his remark,* that ‘‘ For 
writing a one-sided philosophy, no man was 
better fitted than Adam Smith. He possess- 
ed extraordinary powers of abstraction, anal- 
ysis and generalization. He was absent, se- 
cluded and unobservant. He saw only that 
prosperous and progressive portion of socie- 
ty whom liberty or free competition benefit- 
ted, and mistook its effects on them for its 
effects on the world. He had probably nev- 
er heard the old English adage, ‘ Every man 
for himself, and the devil take the hindmost.’ 
This saying comprehends the whole philoso- 
phy, moral and economical of the ‘ Wealth 
of Nations.’ But he and the political econ- 
omists who have succeeded him, seem never 
to have dreamed that there would have been 
(would be?) any ‘hindmost.’ And again: 
‘Adam Smith’s’ philosophy is simple and 
comprehensive, (teres et rotundus.) Its lead- 
ing and almost its only doctrine is, that indi- 
vidual well-being and social and national 
wealth and prosperity will be best promoted 
by each man’s eagerly pursuing his own sel- 
fish welfare unfettered and unrestricted by 
legal regulations or governmental prohibi- 
tions, farther than such regulations may be 
necessary to prevent positive crime.’’t 

This is a harsh and too unlimited criticism 
of Adam Smith and his followers, but it is 
only too applicable to the practical results 
which have been exhibited in England, 
France and Germany, particularly in the 
first of these countries, as the consequence of 


Eee 
cedure which that science undertakes to 
interpret. It will be manifest to the most 
cursory reflection how both the doctrine and 
practice spring directly out of the fundamen- — 
tal principles of the essential equality of 

men, and their voluntary agreement to es- 
tablish the existing frame-work of govern- 
ment and society. It will be equally mani- 
fest that if men be originally and essentially 
equal, if they have themselves instituted the 
prevailing régime, that freedom of labour, of 
competition, of trade, and of capital are im- 
mediate and inevitable consequences. All of 
these topics, and many others more or less 
closely connected with them are carefully 
and for the most part acutely discussed by 
Mr. Fitzhugh. He examines the principles 
and effects of freedom of capital under the 
heads of Banks and Usury,* to which might 
have been very appropriately added at the 
present time a chapter on Panics and Mone- 
tary Crises. He discusses the freedom of 
trade,? and fails to recognize that under cer- 
tain circumstances it may be politic and pro- 
per, and that its gradual extension has been 
principally instrumental in prolonging the 
social existence and commercial prosperity 
of Great Britain, although the ultimate ruin 
may be thereby rendered more sudden and 
complete. He identifies too frequently free- 
dom of competition with freedom of labour, 
and considers their conjoint effects in almost 
every chapter of his book, contrasting the 
selfishness of their principles and practice 
with the necessary and natural benevolence 
and regard to the wants of labour which 
spring from the institution of slavery, and 
the care which the master is habitually com- 
pelled to take of his slaves. In the course 
of these investigations Mr. Fitzhugh stum- 
bles upon many heresies, and embraces them 
at once, because they appear to him direct 
consequences of the principles which he de- 
sires to prove. But they appear so only be- 
cause he has loosely stated and apprehended 
his premises, and has failed to discriminate 
between the separate consequences of diffe- 
rent principles, and the effects of their con- 
current action. Social science is the most , 





the growing popularity of Political Economy, 


and the increasing energy of the social pro-. 


* Sociology for the South, chap. L. p. 10. 
t Idem, chap. I. p. 11. 





difficult, dangerous and bewildering study 
i 

_ * Sociology for the South, chap. X., AL, p. 1v5-136. 

| t+ Idem, chap. 1., p. 7-34. Chapter XVIL., p. 169-172 
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which can engage the i inapision of men, be- 
cause its laws never operate singly and both 
causes and effects are mixed up together in 
changing proportions, and in anendless mul- 
tiplicity of combinations. Thus the conjunc- 
tion of free labour, free competition, free ca- 
pital, free government, density of population, 
universal greed, and absence of religious re- 
straint, has proved absolutely fatal to those 
countries where it has prevailed, and even 
to those where some one or two elements of 
the ominous mixture have been deficient; 
but it does not follow from this that none of 
these institutions singly can be good at any 
time. Mr. Fitzhugh also accepts many he- 
terodoxical opinions because they seem di- 
rectly antagonistical to the tenets which he 
attacks, but the opposite of an error may 
very frequently prove to be an error itself. 
Nevertheless, the criticism of the existing 
doctrines and practices of the anti-slavery 
communities in which free labour prevails is 
in the main just and correct, because there 
the’conjunction of malign influences exists 
also in such a form and to such an extent as 
to produce the calamitous results ascrib- 
ed to those doctrines and practices. So 
far we may safely agree with Mr. Fitzhugh 
in regarding the philosophy of free societies 
as speculatively unsound, and the procedure 
founded upon it as ruinous—in other words 
that, under these circumstances, the princi- 
ples of free society are fallacious. 


From the principles as laid down in theory | 


and exemplified in practice, we proceed to 
the effects. That religion has been under- 


mined, morals contaminated, crime increas-| 
ed, misery extended, deepened and multi-' 


plied, want and starvation augmented, soci-. 


ety agitated, and orderly government endan-. 


gered by the progress of the so called pros- 
perity of the free labour system, is evident! 
without further proof to any one who reads 


contemporary literature, who pays attention | 


to the statements of newspapers, and of Poor 
Law Reports, who notes the cases brought 
before the police or criminal courts, or is cog- 
nizant from any source of information, of the 
actual condition of the multitude and of the 
poor in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Germany, Prussia, and parts of Switzerland, 
and in New England and the Northern 
States. The connection of the results with 


the causes is ably traced by Mr. ‘Fitzhugh 
but not with sufficient care, minuteness, and 
precision ; and the actual character and enor- 
mity of the results is exhibited by him, and 
by an indefinite array of the most various 
and unexceptionable testimony. The His- 
tory of the Working Classes by Robert du i 
Var, which we have joined with the Sociolo- 
gy for the South, as the text for the present 
observations, is full of evidence to this effect 
with regard to France; and for the other 
countries specified ample testimony may be 
easily obtained. The Boston Papers will 
suffice to illustrate the wretchedness of the 
labouring classes in New England : the New 
York Herald and Tribune, the works of 
Stephen Pearl Andrews, and of Greeley him- | 
self, will render the same service for the ° 
other Northern States: Alton Locke, Mary 
Barton, Mayhew’s London Labour and the 
London Poor, the debates in Parliament, the 
Reports of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
and the English Reviews, will amply illus- 
trate the condition of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; and for Germany reference may be 
made to Hacklander’s Europarsches Sclaven- 
leben, a work which has followed the exam- 
ple of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and portrayed 





the condition of the inferior classes in Europe, 
as a much more legitimate object of Euro- 


,| pean sympathy and consideration than Ame- 


rican Slavery. Where the evidence is so 
‘abundant and voluminous, selection would 
be as unnecessary as it would be tedious. 
‘It is within the reach of every one who 
'desires to consult it; and we need not load 
our pages with extracts to prove wkat has 
been frequently and sufficiently proved be- 
fore, and what is so notoriously true as to be 
undeniable. A few quotations to illustrate 
‘the condition of free labour societies we may 
indeed quote at a later period in connection 
a different division. of the argument; but 
they are wholly unnecessary to confirm the 
allegation of the wretchedness and depravity 
which are consuming the vitals of the prin- 
cipal free societies of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. They are rendered still more unne- 
cessary by the fact that the acceptability of 
Socialism in all of those communities betrays 
the extent of both the misery and the social 
disease to be cured; and the confession of 
the multitude of recent writers on social 
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topics admits not merely the evils which we 
have specified, and their dependence on the 
theory and practice of free societies, but ac- 
knowledges also the truth of the general 
conclusion, that the free societies enumera- 
ted have unquestionably failed, they have 
not produced the permanent or general bles- 
sings anticipated from them, they have pro- 
duced overwhelming social disaster, multi- 
plied indefinitely the woes and the vices of 
the poor, threatened all society and govern- 
ment and national existence in those com- 
munities, and announced a future so dark 
that little more than its gloom and spectral 
shapes can be distinctly recognized. 

We regard Mr. Fitzhugh’s employment of 
these admissions by European writers and 
Northern reformers as constituting the most 
important position of his argument, and the 
most characteristic novelty in his defence of 
the South. The testimonies which he addu- 
ces are very strong and pointed, but they may 
be easily multiplied, and will gain an acces- 
sion of strength from such multiplications. 
For years we have carefully collected similar 
acknowledgments from foreign writers, and 
cheerfully contribute them to the cause of 
the South, and the fortification of Mr. Fitz- 
hugh’s position. And let it be remembered 
that neither in the Sociology for the South, 
nor in the quotations which will be shortly 
introduced here, is the sole or principal ob- 
ligation due to Chartists, Socialists, Commu- 
nists, or Agrarians of any sort. From such 
authors some admissions have been received, 
but the chief contributions are derived from 
those who have been the most strenuous sup- 
porters of past social arrangements, and who, 
notwithstanding a great diversity of views, 
abilities, studies, and opportunities of knowl- 
edge, still represent the sober conservative 
sense of their respective communities. We 
regret that Mr. Fitzhugh should have extend- 
ed so much countenance to the Socialists, 
and should have partially indentified Social- 
ism and Slavery, but the strongest part of his 
testimonies to the failure of free societies is 
derived from other declarations than theirs, 
and we shall imitate his example. 

We begin, however, with a Socialist, but 
almost the only one whom we shall summon 
to the stand. 

‘The French Revolution was an abortion. 
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The trading classes (/a bourgeoisie) organ- 
ized themselves in the name of capital, and, 
instead of becoming a man, the serf became 
a prolétaire. What then was his situation ? 
The most painful of all, the most intolerable 
which can be conceived. Like all the prolé- 
taires, the trading classes had shouted : 
‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.’ The re- 
sult has been that every thing which was 
prolétaire—that is to say, all those who have 
no capital, groan under the most cruel usage 
(exploitation.) They cannot be freemen, nor 
brothers, nor equals. Not free, because 
their daily bread depends on a thousand ac- 
cidents produced and engendered by the 
competition of capitalists among themselves ; 
not brothers, because, with hearts crushed 
and lacerated by the evils which overwhelm 
them, they cannot love those whose greed 
is so fatal to them ; not equals, because cap- 
ital being the supreme law, it is only through 
it that any participation or concurrence in 
social power is possible.’’* 

An apology is due for not attempting to 
translate the term prolétaires in the above 
passage, but every one familiar with the con- 
dition of modern free societies is aware that 
it is absolutely untranslateable. It is an in- 
dispensable word in modern times, and the 
impossibility of avoiding its use is a stronger 
proof of the failure of free societies, than 
the invention of the phrase Sociology, which 
Mr. Fitzhugh regards in this light. It ought 
to be unhesitatingly introduced into the 
English language ; it can boast of a very res- 
pectable Latin descent ; itoccurs in the XII. 
Tables, and originally signified a person of 
the lowest class, too poor to pay taxes, and 
unable to serve the state otherwise than by 
raising children and thus increasing the pop- 
ulationt|—a very doubtful service in modern 
Europe. 

We return to Mr. Robert du Var. 

‘«‘ It must be remarked that what is called 
pauperism, this sore, this ulcer which infests, 
and more and more consumes the body soci- 
al, could not exist in the same degree amongst 
the nations of antiquity. It is a phenome- 
non which could only arise as the conse- 
quence of the transformation of slavery into 


* Robert (du Var.) Hist. de la Classe Ouvriére. Dédi- 
cace aux Travailleurs. tome. I. p. X-XI. 





t Aulus Gellins. Noct, Alt. lib. XVI, c. X. 
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serfdom, and of serfdom into free labour (pro- 
létariat.) “ * * In antiquity, every one, 
free or not, citizen or slave, was always 
connected with some centre which ensured 
at least his material support.’’* 

* As a result of the individual liberty, in- 
dependent of any central power, proclaimed 
by Christianity, favoured and developed by 
the instincts of the Northern barbarians, 
legitimated and transformed into a social 
doctrine by the institution of Communes, 
was formed and agglomerated throughout 
Europe an innumerable population, having 
no material connection with the regular so- 
ciety, and having for itself nothing but the 
most naked liberty, that is to say, misery, 
poverty, isolation. Thence issued the poor, 
the beggars, the thieves, in one word parias 
of every description, with whom society was 
compelled to compound, willingly or reluc- 
tantly by the foundation of establishments 
intended to palliate the bleeding wound of 
the pauperism which had been engendered 
by liberty.’’7 

“ From whatever point the modern system 
is regarded, it seems impossible not to rec- 
ognize that the Politico-economical rule of 
free competition is the negation, as its name 
indicates, of all ties and communion of inter- 
ests between the members of society. Free 
competition is a free field open to every in- 
dividual, provided or not with the elements 
necessary and indispensable to its manifesta- 
tions; free competition, in a word, is liberty, 
but liberty without other rule than the mate- 


‘ rial and inoral force, of which each one may 


be able to dispose in the presence of the 
thousand causes which produce a difference 
in the position of individuals.’’} 

* But, we say that a system which thus 
arms morally the poor against each other, is 
a barbarous system and contrary to civiliza- 
tion: it is barbarous inasmuch as it devel- 
opes ‘all the bad tendencies of the human 
heart: it is contrary to civilization, because, 
instead of facilitating harmonious relations 
among men, it inclines them to mutual re- 
pulsion and hostility.’’§ 

* Hist. de la Classe Ouvriére. liv. IX. chap. VIL tome, 
Itt. p. 100. 


t Hist. de la Classe Ouvy. liv. IX. chap. VII. p. 102, 
tome. IIL, p. 102. 


? Ibid. No. XIV. chap. 1. tome. 1V. p. 285-6. 
$lbid. No. XIII. chap. I+ tome, IV. p. 247. 








This is a sufficient sample of M. Robert du 
Var’s testimony. The greater part of his 
work is to the same effect: and there is a 
singular accordance between his censures of 
Political Economy,* and those uttered by 
Mr. Fitzhugh. They merit especial atten- 
tion. 

We will cite another Socialist, M. Vidal. 

‘‘The ox, the horse, the hog eat according 
to their hunger: their desires are even an- 
ticipated: they have their subsistence as- 
sured. It is the same thing in the case of 
the slave. For the ox, the horse, the hog, 
the slave, belong to a master, and their loss 
is the loss of the owner: res perit domino, 
says the Digest. But with the hired labourer 
it is different! He belongs to himself. His 
death is the loss of his family whom he main- 
tained, and who will no longer find the means 
of living. What matter to an employer is 
the death of a hired labourer? Are there not 
every where millions of arms always ready 
to offer themselves at reduced wages.’’t 

Let us turn to evidence of a different char- 
acter. Here is Sir Robert Peel’s testimony 
to the condition of Ireland before 1844, pre- 
vious to the potato-rot and the famine. 

“Tt may be assured that the fourth class 
of houses, (according to the census,) are gen- 
erally unfit for human habitation ; and yet it 
would appear that in the best circumstanced 
county, in this respect, the county of Down 
24 7-10 per cent., or one fourth of the popu- 
lation live in houses of this class: while in 
Kerry the population is 66 7 per cent., or 
about two thirds of the whole; and, taking 
the average of the whole population of Ire- 
land, as given by the census commissioner 
we find that in the rural districts about 43 
per cent. of the families, and in the civic 
districts, about 36 per cent. inhabit houses 
of the fourth class. * * * 

‘The lowest or fourth class, remember, 
comprises all mud cabins, having but one 
room.’ ’} 

Mr. Kay, from whom the foregoing remarks 
of Sir Robert Peel are quoted, thus comments 
upon a murder committed in open day in 
Ireland. The two murderers had escaped. 

* Ibid. No. XIL. chap. IIL. tome. IV. p. 50-105. 

t Vidal. Repartition des Richesses. ptice. If. chap. IL. 

¢tThe Social Condition and Education of the People 


of England and Europe. By Joseph Kay, Esq., M. A. 
chap. L, vol. L., p. 314. 
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‘‘Why,” he asks, ‘‘ were not these men 
apprehended? Because of the rottenness that 
there is in the state of society in these dis- 
tricts; because of the sympathy, which there 
is on the part of the great bulk of the popu- 
lation with those who, by these dreadful acts 
of vengeance, are supposed to be the conser- 
vators of the rights of the tenant, and aup- 
posed to give him that protection which im- 
perial legislation has denied. The first thing 
that ever called my attention to the condi- 
tion of Ireland, was the reading an account 
of one of these outrages. 1! thought of it for 
a moment, but the truth struck me at once: 
and all I have seen since confirms it. When 
law refuses its duty—when government de- 


servation of public order; of any wish to 
maintain the existing constitution of society: 
of all hope of raising himself in the world, or 
‘of improving his condition of life: of all at- 
tachment to his country; of all feelings of 
there really existing any community of inter- 
est between himself and the higher ranks of 
‘society; and of all consciousness that he has 
anything to lose by political changes; and 
‘that every thing has been done to render him 
| dissatisfied with his condition, envious of the 


| and discontented with the ex- 
1% 





richer classes, 
isting order of things.’ 
_ This, too, is a pretty picture, which is not 
‘relieved by the further information that, 

| “Tn the year 1770 there were, it is said, 


nies the right of a people—when competition lin England alone, 250,000 freehold estates 
is so fierce for the little land, which the mo-! in the hands of 250,000 different families. 


nopolists grant to cultivation in Ireland—| In the vear 1815 at the close of the revolu- 


when, in fact, for a bare potato, millions are 
scrambling, these people are driven back 
from law and from the usages of civilization 
to that which is termed the law of nature, 
and, if not of the strongest, the law of the 
vindictive; and in this case the people of 
Ireland believe, to my certain knowledge, 
that it is only by these acts of yengeance, 
periodically committed, that they can hold in 
suspense the arm of the proprietor and the 
agent, who, in too many cases, if he dared, 
would exterminate them.’’* 

A pretty result this for free labour and free 
competition, and abolitionism to have arrived 
at. But Ireland was always esteemed un 
mauvais sujet. 
Channel 


Let us cross St. George’s 


tionary war, the whole of the lands of Eng- 
land, were concentrated in the hands of only 
32,000 proprietors.’’t 

‘What is the result?) The labour market 
in the manufacturing towns is constantly 
overstocked; the labourers and shopkeepers 
find new and eager competitors constantly 
added to the list; competition in the towns 
is rendered unnaturally intense: profits and 
wages are both unnaturally reduced: the 
town work-houses and the town-gaols are 
‘crowded with inmates; the inhabitants are 
overburthened with rates: and the towns 
swarm with paupers and misery. 

‘TI know not what others may think, but 
to me it is a sad and grievous spectacle, to 
see the enormous amount of vice and degra- 


‘The English peasant is thus deprived of|ded misery which our towns exhibit, and 


almost every motive to practise economy, 
and self-denial, beyond what suffices to pro- 
vide his family with food and clothing. Once 
a peasant in England, and a man cannot 
hope that he, himself, or his children will 
ever be anything better, than a mere labourer 
for weekly hire. 

‘This unhappy feature of an English pea- 
sant’s life was most powerfully, and only too 
justly depicted in those articles of ‘The 
Times,’ to which I have referred above. {[t 
was there shown that during the last half- 
century, every thing has been done to de- 
prive the peasant of any interest in the pre- 


“Kay. Social Condition &c.. of England and Europe. 
chap. 1. vol, I. p. 317-318. 


then to think, that we are doing all we can 
to foster and stimulate the growth and ex- 
tension of this state of things, by that system 
of laws, which drives so many of the peasants 
of both England and Ireland to the towns, 
and increases the already vast mass of misery 
by so doing. 

‘““«T speak with deliberation when I say, 
that I know of no spectacle so degraded, 
and if I may be allowed to use a strong 
word, so horrible, as the back streets and su- 
burbs of English and Irish towns, with their 
filthy inhabitants ; with their crowds of half- 

* Kay. chap. IL, vol., 1. p. 301. 


tKay.chap. II., 2nd v., p. 370. citing Rev. H. Worsley’s 
Essay on Juvenile Depravity, p. 43. 
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clad, filthy, and degraded children, playing 
in the dirty kennels; with their numerous 
gin-palaces, filled with people, whose hands 
and faces show how their flesh is, so to 
speak, impregnated with spirituous liquors, 
the only solaces, poor creatures, that they 
have !—and with poor young girls, whom a 
want of religious training in their infancy 
and misery, has driven tothe most degraded 
and pitiful of all pursuits.’’* 

“Of 1600,”’ pauper children in Lon- 
don, ‘‘ who were examined, 162 confessed, 
that they had been in prison, not merely once, 
or even twice, but some of them several 
times; 116 had ran away from their homes ; 
170 slept in the ‘' lodging houses ;”’ 253 had 
lived altogether by beggary; 216 had nei- 
ther shoes nor stockings ; 280 had no hat or 
cap, or covering for the head; 101 had no 
linen ; 349 had never slept in a bed; many 
had no recollection of ever having been in a 
bed ; 68 were the children of convicts.’’t - 

‘‘ The further we examine, the more pain- 
ful, disgusting and incredible does the tale 
become. 

‘We see on every hand stately palaces, to 
which no country in the world offers any 
parallel. The houses of our rich are more 
gorgeous and more luxurious than those of 
any other land. Every clime is ransacked 
to adorn or furnish them. The soft carpets, 
the heavy rich curtains, the luxuriously easy 
couches, the beds of down, the services of 
plate, the numerous servants, the splendid 
equipages, and all the expensive objects of 
literature, science, and the arts, which crowd 
the palaces of England, form but items in an 
ensemble of refinement and magnificence, 
which was never imagined or approached, 
in all the splendor of the ancient empires. 

‘But look beneath all this display and iuxu- 
ry, and what do we see there? A _pauper- 
ized and suffering people. 

‘To maintain a show, we have degraded 
the masses, until we have created an evil 
so vast, that we now despair of ever finding 
a remedy.’’} 

We may now dismiss, Mr. Kay—this tes- 
timony is sufficiently direct and sufficiently 
ample: and yet it would have been easy to 


* Kay. chap. I., vol. L., p. 372-9. 
t Kay. chap. [., vol. L, p. 395. 
t Kay. chap. I., vol. I., p. 452-3. 
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have introduced many more and stronger 
statements made by him, which have been 
omitted because they were too long to be 
quoted. Mr. Kay is neither Chartist nor 
Socialist. He is a graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, a Barrister-at-law, and has 
travelled over Europe for eight years under 
an appointment from the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, as Travelling Bache- 
lor of the University, commissioned ‘to 
travel through Western Europe in order to 
examine the social condition of the poorer 
classes of the different countries.’”’* The 
evidence of such a man should be authorita- 
tive, but we will continue cur quotations. 

“It is undeniable that morality has declined , 
in our days with the progress of knowledge.’’} 

‘One word more, and we have done. On 
many questions of practical duty, men are 
now affecting to be wiser and better than the 
Bible. Plans of social progress and im- 
provement are rife, that have an airof trans- 
cendental refinement about them, unknown 
to the homely morality of the Word of God. 
We are becoming too sentimental to endure 
that even the murderer shall be put to death. ' 
And now we are for bettering God’s ordi- 
nance of marriage itself; and we see a fine 
romantic tender charm in an alliance of 
brothers and sisters, on which God has 
stamped his curse. What may such things 
betoken? Are they ominous of such un- 
bridled lawlessness and lust as marked the 
days before the Flood? Are they signs of 
the days not unlike these that are to precede 
the coming of the Son of Man ?’’t 

‘The task of restoring health and sound- 
ness to a society so fearfully diseased as 
ours unquestionably is, is on all hands ac- 
knowledged to be at once the noblest and 
the most imperative to which citizens or 
statesmen can now direct their energies.’’§ 

‘Society, such as it now is in England, 
will not continue to endure, &v.’"® 

‘‘ The last battle of civilization is the sev- 
erest ; the last problem the knottiest to solve. 


* Kay. chap. L, vol. L., p. 4. 

t Saisset. Sur la Philosophie et la Religion du XIX. 
Siécle. p. 222. 

t North British Review. Nov XXIV. Art IX. Feb. 
1850. p. 299-300. Am. Ed. 

§ Edingb. Rev. Oct. 1849. Art. VI. p. 497-8. Engl. Ed. 

{| Chateaubriand. Essays on English Literature. Paris. 
1838, cited by Kay. 
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Out of all the multitudinous ingredients and 
influences of the past; out of the conquest 
of nature, and the victory of freedom; out 
of the blending and intermixture of all pre- 
vious forms of polity and modifications of 
humanity, has arisen a complex order of so- 
ciety, of which the disorders and anomalies 
are as complex as itsownstructure. We are 
now summoned to the combat, not with ma- 
terial difficulties, nor yet with oppressors, 
nor with priests, but with an imperfect and 
diseased condition of that social world of 
which we form a part; with pains and evils 
appalling in their magnitude, baffling in their 
subtlety, perplexing in their complication, 
and demanding far more clear insight and 
unerring judgment, than even purity of pur- 
pose, or commanding energy of will. This 
conflict may be said to date from the first 
French Revolution; and it has been increas- 
ing in intensity ever since, till it has 
reached to a vividness and solemnity of in- 
terest, which surpasses and overshadows the 
attractions of all other topics, &c. &c.’’* 

‘‘ England’s rapidly acclerating decline is 
a very remarkable and mournful phenome- 
non, it is a mortal sickness for which there 
isnoremedy. I liken the English of the 
present day to the Romans of the third cen- 
tury after Christ.’’t 

The analogy might be extended to nearly 


_ all modern civilization. 


‘Tremendous catastrophes have come to 
pass, and there is no resistance, not a sem- 
blance of great men, no joy or enthusiasm, 
no hopes for the future, except that the time 
will one day come, when by means of mutual 
instruction every peasant boy shall be able 
toread. The truth of the thing is the un- 
veiled destitution of the populace, who are 
resolved to bear it no longer , and this again 
paves the way for a revision of property; 
which is not, indeed, something new under 
the sun, but has been unheard of for centu- 
ries past, and even now seems quite incon- 
ceivable to our politicians, who have set 
property, in the place of God, in the Holiest 
of Holies, &c, &c.’’t 

We cannot venture to extend our extracts, 
though we have the materials before us to 


* Westminster Review. No. CXI. Art. HIE. Jan. 9. 1852. 
t Niebuhr. Life and Letters. p. 506. 
+ Niebuhr. ibid. p. 528. See also. p. 525. 


increase them ten—nay, twenty-fold. We 
contribute these merely as a confimation of 
Mr. Fitzhugh’s position, that really and con- , 
fessedly free society has proved a calami- 
tious and irremediable failure in the princi- 
pal communities of Christendom. We close 
with an extract from the greatest of all poli- 
tical authors, and the wisest of all states- 
men, which is not merely applicable to the 
question of free or slave labour, but to the 
whole philosophy of modern societies. 

‘Se voi noterete il modo del procedere 
degli nomini, vedrete tutti quelli che a ric- 
chezze grandé ed a gran poteiiza pervengono, 
o con forze o con frode esservi pervenuti: 
e quelle cose dipoi, che eglino hanno o con 
inganno o con violenza usurpate, per celare 
la brultezza dell’ acquisto, quello sotto falso 
titolo di quadaquo adonestano. E quelli i 
quali, o per poca prudenza, o per troppa 
sciocchezza, fuggono questi modi, nella ser- 
vitii sempre e nella poverta affogano: per- 
che i fedeli servi, sempre sono servi, e gli 
nomini buoni sempre sono poverl: né mai 
escono di serviti se non gl’ infedeli ed audaci, 
e di poverta se noni rapaci e fro dolenti 
Perché Dio e la natura ha poste tutte le for- 
tune degli nomini loro in mezzo, le quali pit 
alle rapine che all industria, ed alle cattive 
che alle buone arti sono esposte. Di qui 
nasce che gli nomini mangiano I’un l’altro, e 
vanne sempre col peggio chi pud meno.’’* 


* Maéchiavelli. Dellé Istorie Fiorentine. lib I. 





EXCERPTS. 


[t is an oriental idea, that the spider draws its venom 
from the rose; and thus it is that too often from the 
sweetest sources comes the blight of happiness and hu 
man affections. 


Il ne faut que savoir attendre, dans cette vie: sous la 
neige il y a de la verdure, et derri¢re le plus épais nuage 
le ciel est bleu. 

Was there ever seen a smile on the lip with which the 
upper part of the face agrees not in expression, that was 
not evidently feigned and forced, to be the disguise of a 
mind ill at ease and a sick spirit? ‘The mind looks 
through the eyes,and the brow should smile in unison 
with the lip, to show the joy «incere. 

There is perhaps no pang so acute, no sentiment so 
humiliating to the heart of woman, as the consciousness 
of awakening distrust, when she most deserved to have 





inspired confidence. 
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IN FORMA PAUPERIS. 


I walked out of Paris at evening— 
While the sun’s declining rays 
Gilded the tops of the crosses 
Of beautiful Pére la Chaise. 


And us I passed through the portal 
’Mid the idle Sunday throng, 

A little procession of mourners 
Bore a rude coflin along. 


They seemed very humble people, 
And no one turned aside 

To look on such homely sorrow, 
Or ask who it was had died. 


I followed the bier to the corner, 
Where just beneath the sod 


In a trench—not a grave—they would bury 


This lowly child of God. 


When they came to lower the coilin, 
A priez pour elle was said— 

And they sprinkled the holy water 
Over the dust of the dead. 


But a holier rain descended 

From the depths of a bursting heart— 
The tears of the little orphan 

Who in ugony stood apart. 


Poor girl! we can ofler no solace 
To soothe the anguish you feel— 
But strength from on high will be given 
As here you shall oftentimes kneel. 


No shrine of the sculptured marble 
Shall rise above the spot, 

No flattering false inscription 
Shall tell what thy mother was not. 


But here the lilies and pansies 
From the dewy earth shal? spring— 
Here the blossoming Rose of Sharon 
Its fragrance around shall fling. 


And the eye of our Heavenly Father 
Shall watch o’er the grave of Ma Mere, 

Since it looks on the peer and the peasant 
With ever an equal care. 


Such was the train of my wusings— 
In the twilight’s purpling haze— 

As I walked back to Paris that evening 
From beautiful Pere la Chaise. 


‘ This is such a common place world,” 
said my cousin Mary E., as she laid down a 
newly published novel and looked listlessly 
out from the open window of her father’s 
library. Her words were not in harmony 
with my feelings, for I was seated upon the 
veranda enjoying the beauty of a May sun- 
set, in a latitude several degrees warmer 
than southern Virginia. The day had been 
one such as Herbert describes in his well 
known lines— 


| EVENING THOUGHTS. 
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' Sweet day, eo cool, sv cali, so bright, 
The bridal of the earth and sky ; 
The dew shall weep thy fall to-night 


For thon must die. 


; 
{ 





t 
} 


, Wordsworth would have enjoyed it less 
pensively, for with him it would have been 
“fone of those heavenly days that cannot 


. die,’ and Schiller’s diver breathing its air, 


and feeling its glory, might truly have re- 
‘gretted leaving “ the heavenly delight of the 
'day.”’ The sun had just sunk in the West 
and his evening smile still lingered upon the 
landscape. One cloud, flushed with pink, of 
a color more delicate than that which tinges 
{the top of ocean shells, lay just above the 
(path of the sun, and from it to the zenith. 
‘the sky glowed in living light, such as no 
|pencil can paint, and no language picture. 
'All about me on the earth, and in the air, 
‘was a glory warm and subduing. The flow- 
\ers of the garden felt it, and they breathed 
‘out their perfumed souls a precious offering 
to the hour. A little bird was singing in an 
althea bush near by; his was not the fiery- 
hearted ecstasy of the nightingale, but a soft, 
silvery note—an evening song of love and 
praise. Surrounded by beauty, feeling it in 
my inmost soul, I repeated the words of my 
cousin—‘‘a common place world.”’ Ah! 
that they who call it so would open their 
eyes to the exceeding loveliness of nature, 
in form, in color, in sound, and motion. 
| What know they of the pomp of setting suns, 
of the radiant dawn of the dewy morning, or 
of the silent majesty of the star-crowned 
night? Have they ever watched the beauti- 
ful life of the flowers, or seen the colors that 
burn and fade in the changeful clouds ? Have 
they ever listened to the voices of nature 
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when the trees sigh and whisper to each 
other, or when mountain torrents rush down 
rocky steeps into the deep ravines? Do they 
know aught of the mysteries that lie among 
the everlasting hills, or have they heard 


what the sea says unceasingly in the ear of 


the earth? While I was thus musing the 
shadows of evening deepened, the fair, young 
moon hung her silver bow in the twilight 
sky, and a gentle breeze shook around me 
the odorous petals of a musk rose and the 
ephemeral flowers of the jasmine. 

I heard my cousin’s voice talking merrily 


with some visitors in the parlor, but as I felt 


no disposition to join them, I entered the 


house and sat alone in the library. Two 


candles burned upon the table making a little 


circle of light in the large room, but casting 


faint and uncertain gleams upon the books 
arranged in cases against the walls. 


artist. 


from the base of a neighboring peak. The 


rocks, the short grass, and the wildness of, 
the narrow ravine were so like nature, that 
you were sure there must be such a spot in 
reality, and that some one must have looked 


Two 
small pictures hung over the fireplace. One 
was a bit of Alpine landscape by a German 
It represented the side of a moun- 
tain with the deep gorge that separated it 


covered, and the huge blocks of ice that sur- 
rounded it spoke of the rigors of an almost 
polar winter, and the leafless branches of a 
stunted tree stretching its short arms over it, 
seemed a melancholy reminiscence of the 
long departed summer. Over all was a 
leaden, unsympathizing sky, through which 
no ray of sunshine pierced, and on which no 
cheerful beam played. I was never weary 
looking at this picture, and slight as its merit 
may have been, it served to recall to me all 
that we owe to the painter in revealing to us 
upon canvass, the high messages of truth and 
beauty. I thought of the long array of im- 
mortal names that have glorified art, and in 
all ages and countries, spoken through it to 
the heart of man. What depths of religious 
fervor it has expressed: what visions of un- 
fading loveliness it has rendered tangible and 
permanent. How many of the natural beau- 
ties of God’s earth have been caught by it, 
and transfixed in a glow of color, and a grace 
of form that no season can change, and no 
clime alter. 

Then I looked around upon the written 
thoughts of the great and wise who have 
lived through all time. Before me was the 
recorded poetry and eloquence of Greece, 
the classic writings of the Latins, the ex- 





upon it, and felt the grandeur of its loveli-| pressions of the fresh literature of the mod- 


néss and the awe of its unbroken solitude. 


ern Germans, and brighter than all, I saw the 


The companion-picture had been purchased | contributions that English poetry, and his- 


in St. Petersburg. 
in the depths of winter. 


cold, and half buried in snow drifts. 


gaged in a barbecue. 


It was a Russian scene 
In the back ground 
was a large and straggling village, white and 
In the 
fore ground a group of peasants were en- 
The fire was kindled 
in front of a picturesque looking house, at 


tory, and philosophy, and science have made 
to the sum of human knowledge. My mind 
reverted to the words that philanthropy and 
piety have dictated, in all languages and 
under all forms of culture. What earnest 
appeals have been made to man as a respon- 
sible agent, and how, under the influence of 





| 


| 
; 


the door of which, stood a maid, with a broom | strong emotion and imagination, has the pen 


brushing the snow from the steps. 


The faces | epened to him the secrets of death and the 


and attitudes of the peasants were strikingly | grave, placing him almost within the veil 
expressive. One of them cast fagots on the | that separates the transient and the earthly 


fire, and the ruddy glow contrasting with the 
snow, and illuminating portions of the group, 
gave them a strange and fantastic appear- 


ance. 


On the right, a woman was drawing water 
from a well, not a well, such as we read of 
in ancient pastorals, shaded by palm trees, 
and where the dark eyed maidens of the 


‘from the eternal and the heavenly. And 
this, said I, is a common place world. Surely 
it is only the thoughtless who call it so. 
They forget of what great events it has been 
the theatre. The very air that now visits 
us with balm and refreshment, once bore 
upon its wings the fragrance of Eden, and 
perhaps stirred amidst its trees, when the 


orient came at even-tide for the refreshment; Lord God walked there in the cool of the 


of their flocks. This fountain was rudely | day, or perchance it passed over the sacred 
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brow of Olivet, and fanned the cheek, and 
vibrated to the soul-thrilling voice of the 
Redeemer of the world. 

The same stars that now look peacefully 
out from the night heavens, once gleamed 
through the shades of Gethsemane, and cast 
their sad and solemn rays upon the sepulchre 
in which a God was laid. Earth regarded as 
the outer court of eternity, can never be com- 
mon place, and with reverence and awe 
should we walk in it, waiting until the golden 
doors are opened, and we are admitted to a 
full sight of the magnificence of the immor- 
tal temple, and tothe splendors of the throne 
and service of Him who is there perfectly 
and purely worshipped. 

CECILIA. 





FLOWER MINSTRELSY. 


A fair young rose in a garden grew, 
With green leaves twined around, 

A queenlier never ’neath heaven blew, 
Nor lovelier was found ; 

The prettiest wild-flowers nestled beneath 
And kissed its thorny stem, 

While a blossomy bower like bridal wreath 
Hung o’er the blushing ge. 


The fresh morning zephyrs from scented heath 
Where golden glow-worms dwell, 

Came to gather the dew and perfumed breath 
That from its petals fell ; 

And its honied bosom was dearer far 
To the wild humming bee 

Than the sweets of a thousand clustering flowers, 
Or golden-fruited tree. 


And when the noisy world was still, 
And trembling moonbeams played 

In golden radiance o’er each hill 
And flower enamelled glade, 

The nightingale came with swretest song, 
And bosom prest to thorn, 

A wooing the young rose all night long 
Till the red-mantled mcrn, 


Through the long bright hours from thorny brake, 
The little bird did pour 

Music, from its throbbing breast, and spake 
Its love-plaint o’er and o'er; 

While the sad, soft notes were muttered around, 
In many a lonely glen, 

For the listening echoes caught up the sound 
And murmured o’er the strain. 


Close by grew a delicate lily, drest 
Ir beauteous stainless white, 
The éay-beam slept calm in its snowy breast, 
The silver dew by night. 
But it louked like a lonely thing that grieves 
In youthfulness ard bloom, 








For it drooped its silken, peerless leaves, 
In sadd’ning, mournful gloom. 


“Ah me!” said she sighing, “1 fain would die, 
No minstrel sings to me, 
The sweet wooing zephyr passes me by, 
And trun peting young bee ; 
The beams that cheered at morn aie gone, 
A joyless thing am J; 
Tis weary to live in this world alone, 
Ah me! I fain would die!” 


Through the garden a bright eyed maiden strayed, 
Her small foot, as the dew, 

Fell lightly on the glitv’ring, flowery mead, 
As bright and noiseless too. 

O’er the sorrowing flow’r with dew tears gcemmed, 
She bent her loveliness, 

And so fair her form, no shadow dimmed, 
The whiteness of its dress. 


“ Sweet flower! Whose match'es whiteness gleams 
Like diamond ’mid the light; 
More brightly than the yellow beams, 
That flood the dreamy night, 
As if ’twere to form a ihi»g like thee 
They tarricd so ou earth, 
As young stars from rayless nebule, 
In beauty issue forth. 


** More beautiful still in thy loneliness, 
Thy sighs more dear to me, Te 
True emblem of love in thy gentleness ! 
And virgin purity. 
Ill love thee, the fairest these flow’rs among, 
Thy minstrel I wil! be, 
And summer-bird never hath poured such song, 
As I will sing to thee!” 


“QO maiden! I never have looked before, 
On a form as fair as thine, 

Nor ever hath music so sweet, breathed o'er, 
This saddened heart of mine! 

Oh! pluck me away from my cheerless doom, 
[am weary and would rest— 

That I may not die in the dreary time, 
But fade upon thy breast!” 


The maiden touched not the beautiful flower, 
Lest one radiant leaf should die, 
But sang to it many a rroon-lit hour, 
When the glad summer-time was by, 
And the young winds clust’ring with folded wings, 
In silence round her hung, 
Then stole with their mystic whisperings, 
The listening groves among. 


But ‘he bright time passed, and Autumn’s breath, 
Came chillingly o’er all, 

O’er green leaves that paled in the blight of death, 
And withered ere their fall. 

While the flow’rs that garl: nded Summer's brow, 
Were gathere | up, I ween, 

That their hues might blend with heaven’s bow, 
Through Winter’s coming scene. 

VASCO, 


Rarrien, N. C., December, 1854. 
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CLAIMS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


La Grange, Tennessee, May, 1854. 


Joun R. Tuompson, Esa. 


Dear Sir.—In the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger Vol. 20, No. 3, for March 1854, pages 
45 to 49, I read, with much pleasure, a well 
written article, headed ‘‘ Claims of the Eng- 
lish Language,”’ which closed with a highly 
commendatory notice of ‘‘a simple, concise, 
and comprehensive Manual of the English 
Language, designed for the use of schools, 
academies, and as a book of general refer- 
ence in the language. In four parts, by Rev. 
R. W. Bailey.’’ Your favorable notice of 
this little Manual, excited in me a desire to 
examine it, and accordingly, I availed my- 
self of the first opportunity to procure one. 
I confess, however, that it did not come up 


to my expectations, and I now proceed to| 


point out, what I consider some of its im- 
perfections. 

In the following Review, the figures refer 
to the paragraphs, as they are numbered in 
the book. 

1. 2. ** Adjective part of a noun.” 

I can see no better reason for calling an 
adjective, part of a noun, than for calling 
any word or phrase which modifies a verb, 
part of the verb. 

8. ‘ There are four particles—the Adverb, 
Preposition, Conjunction, and Interjection.” 
Nor is there any better reason for calling 
these words particles, than for calling Ad- 
jectives Particles. 

18. ‘‘ The 4rticle is that form of the ad- 
jective which is used to designate some per- 
son, place, or thing, either definitely or in- 
definitely.’ 

This definition would seem to imply, that 
every adjective has a form, called the arti- 
cle, which form is used to designate some 
person, place, or thing, either definitely or 
indefinitely. But if the author intends it 
for a definition of a distinct class of words, 
he should remember that his 2 and 4 classes 
of Adjective Pronouns, (as he calls them) 
would be embraced in it, (27.) 

21. ‘The possessive form’ of noun or 
pronoun in the nominative case, or “the 
possessive form’’ of a noun or pronoun in 


Vou, XXI—19 


the objective case, is a solecism. Nothing 
can be more plain than that mine, thine, &c., 
&e. each stands for two words; one in the, 
possessive case, and the other in the nomi- 
native or objective case; as, ‘This book is 
mine,’ or “ This book is my book,” as shown 
by the author himself, (267 obs. 11.) 

24. “The Relative Pronouns are 
which, that and what.’’ 

A relative pronoun, cannet have its ante- 
cedent supplied immediately after it. Who, 
is a relative pronoun, and that is a relative 
pronoun, when it relates to an antecedent, 
and will not admit of the antecedent being 
supplied immediately after it. When it 
precedes a noun, or a word or phrase used 
for a noun, it is an adjective, and when it 
simply joins on a clause, it is a conjunction. 
Which is always an adjective, whether used 
as a relative or not, and always belongs to a 
noun, expressed or understood. What is 
sometimes a simple adjective, but generally 
a compound relative, resolvable into that 
which, an antecedent and relative adjective, 
each of which must belong to some noun 
expressed or understood, and may always 
be supplied. 

33. “In regard to its object, the verb is 
transitive or intransitive.’’ Resolve this 
into simple sentences, and it is equivalent 
to saying, ‘‘ The verb is transitive in regard 
to its object, or the verb is intransitive in re- 
gard to its object.”’ The last sentence im- 
plies that an intransitive verb has an object. 

49. The phraseology used in explaining 
the moods, is faulty and unphilosophical ; 
but as it would take up too much time and 
space to notice them in detail, I shall notice 
only one. “ The indefinitive mood expresses 
an indefinite or general form.” Certainly it 
is not the mood that expresses a form, but on 
the contrary, it is the form of the verb, or 
its manner of meaning, that gives name to 
the mood. The form is sufficiently definite, 
but the action expressed by the verb, may 
be said to be general or indefinite. 

52 to 56. Tense means time, it does not ex- 
press time, neither does the verb express time. 
It is the province of the verb, by means of 
its various modifications, to relate to certain 
portions or periods of time, and these por- 
tions or periods of time are called tenses. 


who, 





100. ‘ Both, either. and neither,’’ are in 
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the list of conjunctions. These words have 
none of the properties of conjunctions, the 
connection always being made without them. 
A conjunction is always immediately fol- 
lowed by the word or member which it 
joins on, whether the different members are 
transposed or not. Those words may be 
omitted, or stand either before or after the 
words to which they relate. Both may be 
placed before, and relate to two or more 
words of the same sort, taken conjunctively, 
and the connection is always made by cand. 
Both may also relate to two or more phrases, 
or propositions, taken conjunctively. Either 
and neither are used as alternatives, and are 
placed before and relate to two or more 
words or phrases, or propositions taken dis- 
junctively, and the connection is always 
made by or or nor. Some persons may be 
at a loss for a name for these words, as they 
may appear to relate to several nouns, or ad- 
jectives, verbs, participles, adverbs, or prepo- 
sitions ; but if we supply an ellipsis, which 
we are perhaps authorized to do, they will 
always have the character of defining ad- 
jectives ; as I saw both John and Edward, 
or I saw John and Edward both. He is both 
great and good, or He is good and great 
both. He (does) both (things) reads and 
writes. He acts (in) both (ways) wisely and 
prudently, &c., 

171. Relative Pronouns, &c., 


Than. 


As and 


such, as, more men apply for pensions than 
deserve reward,”’ 


In this example, than has none of the 
properties of a pronoun. It is a conjune- 
live-relative-adverb. As a conjunction it 
joins on a member, as a relative, it always 
relates to an adjective or adverb in the com- 
parative degree, for its antecedent, and never 
relates to a nown or pronoun; and as an ad- 
verb, it expresses comparison between its an- 
tecedent and its subsequent, which subse- 
quent it modifies. In the sentence under 
consideration, the author says, ‘‘ The ellipsis 
may be supplied, &c.’’ [ say, the ellipsis 
must be supplied, so as to make the con- 
struction regular, and make it convey the in- 
tended meaning. Than never was a simple 
conjunction nor a relative pronoun ; it has a 
specific and uniform meaning, which mean- 
ing is never changed by supplying or omit- 
ting to supply the ellipsis. The meaning 
of the example is, ‘A greater number of 
men apply for pensions, than that number 
is great which deserve to be rewarded.’’ 
But not necessarily the same. When we 
say, ‘‘ More men came, than stayed,” we do 
mean ‘the same men came that stayed.”’ 


“The verd itself, has no number nor per- 
son.” 


Number and person are modifications of 
certain words: and if that modification of a 
noun or pronoun, which denotes that it is 
the speaker, is properly called the first per- 


‘* As is used as a relative pronoun after|son, then.that modification of the verb which 
such and so; as, the republic honors swch| denotes that the speaker is the actor, is as 


men as serve her faithfully.” 


properly called the first person, and when 


How could any one imagine that as, in the actor and the action both refer to the 
such constructions, is a relative pronoun ?|person spoken to, then they are doth properly 
A relative pronoun, is a word that relates to|of the second person, &c. Also in regard 
a noun in an antecedent clause, and stands to number, if that modification of the noun 
for or supplies the place of the same noun in| which denotes that there are several actors, 
the relative clause. It is true, as is a rela-|is properly called plural, then that modifica- 
tive in such constructions and is nearly|tion of the verb which denotes several ac- 
equivalent to which; the only difference is,|tions, or that an action is performed by 
as expresses comparison, and which does|several joint actors, is properly said to be 
not. Inthe sentence under consideration,|of the plural number; otherwise it would 
such means a certain kind or sort, as means| be improper to say the verb agrees, in person 
the same kind or sort, but not necessarily and number, with its nominative, for there 
the same men and the sense is, ‘‘That Aind|can be no agreement between them, except 


of men, which Aind of men serve, &c., 


‘« Than when it follows more has the na- 


in some property which is common to both. 


201. «‘ The verbs which terminate the ac- 





ture of a relative pronoun, and is parsed as 


tion on an object,’ &c. Verbs do not act; 
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they denote action. It is the agent that 
both begins and terminates the action. 

230. ‘‘ Conjunctions connect propositions. 
If words only, these words, when properly 
analysed, are found to belong to different 
propositions.’”’ { think otherwise, as may 
be seen in the following examples ; as six 
and four make ten.’’ ‘A sorrel horse anda 
black mule compose my team.”’ “ The King 
and Queen are an amiable pair.” ‘The 
English Parliament is composed of King and 
Lords, and Commons.’’ It is plain that no 
one of these sentences, can be resolved into 
two or more distinct propositions. 

230. ‘‘In the list of disjunctive conjunc- 
tions he gives the three words ‘ as well as’’ 
for a conjunction. To me itis amusing, to 
hear *‘ as well as’’ called a conjunction. Take 
the following example. ‘Cesar as well as 
Cicero was remarkable for his eloquence.” 
Well is here used in the sense of justly, or 
truly, or properly. Each of these men was 
justly remarkable for his eloquence, and 
‘Cesar was as well (truly) remarkable for 
his eloquence, as Cicero was well (truly) 
remarkable for his eloquence.’’ In the fore- 
going example, the first as, is an adverb of 
comparison and modifies the adverb weld, in 
the first number of the sentence, and well 
modifies remarkable, and remarkable modifies 
Cesar. The second as, as a conjunction, 
joins on the following number, as an adverb, 
it expresses equality of comparison, and re- 
lates to as, in the first number, as its antece- 
dent, it modifies the adverb well understood 
in the second number of the sentence, and 
well modifies remarkable understood, and re- 
markable understood modifiies Cicero. Near- 
ly equivalent to the following expression. 
‘‘Cesar was that well remarkable for his 
eloquence, which well Cicero-was remarka- 
ble for his eloquence. 

254 obs. 6. 7. 20—259 obs. 2. 3. It would 
be too tedious to transcribe all these obser- 
vations. Suffice it to say, that nominatives 
connected by or or nor always belong to dif- 
ferent propositions; and hence this Rule. 


‘“When several subject nominatives are: 
connected by or or nor, each nominative | 


must have its own verb, expressed or un- 
derstood, to agree with it in person and num- 
ber.” ‘This rule will embrace all the con- 
structions in these five notes. 





254 obs. 11. ‘ The distributive adjective 
pronouns require a singular verb.” This 
rule seems to give the adjective the power 
of controlling the verb, and requiring the 
verb to agree with the adjective instead of 
its nominative. Nor is it in accordance 
with his Rule XIV (268) which says, ‘‘ Ad- 
jectives agree in number with the nouns, 
they qualify or describe.” And this rule is 
correct, only so far as it relates to adjectives 
implying unity or plurality ; for when they 
imply neither unity nor plurality, there 
can be no agreement between words, ex- 
cept in a property common to both. In the 
same section, he says, ‘‘ Every is sometimes 
used as a collective, and has a plural sense ; 
as, every mountain and every island were 
moved out of their way. Rev. VIII. 14.” 
If it is sometimes so used, what is the rule, 
by which to know when it is, and when it is 
not so used? But the truth is, these dis- 
tributives always belong to singular nouns, 
and notwithstanding these nouns are con- 
nected by and, they belong to different propo- 
sitions, each noun having its own verb ex- 
pressed or understood, to agree with it. The 
example quoted from Rev. is a palpable er- 
ror. If the author attempts to legalise, or 
bring under rule, all the ungrammatical or 
irregular constructions which may be found 
in the best, and most carefully written 
books, he will have an onerous task to per- 
form. 

256. obs. 1. ‘‘A noun meaning the same 
thing with another,’’ &c. Does this expres- 
sion literally mean any thing? I suppose 
however the author means, ‘‘ A noun mean- 
ing the same thing which another noun 
means,” &c. 

265. obs. 13 to 18. His remarks, in these 
notes, may be continued without end, and 
should have had no beginning. They com- 
municate nothing but what must be learned, 
by our daily observation, in the daily use 
of the language. They are nothing more 
than an imperfect definition of each particu- 
lar proposition, for which we can consult 
our dictionaries, if we do not understand 
them without. 

270. obs. 2, third part. ‘‘ When the prin- 
cipal verb is transitive, the nominative be- 
‘comes objective, and the infinitive depends 
on it.”’ If there is any meaning in this sen- 
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tence, there is at least great want of perspi- 
cuity. One who did not know the thing to 
be impossible, would be apt to think that the 
author means, that the subject of a transi- 
tive verb can be in the nominative and ob- 
jective cases, at one and the same time. But 
by aid of his examples which follow, and 
others given some eight or ten lines above, 
we may arrive at his meaning. 

271. obs. 16. ‘* What an adverb; as, What 
with the cloak, and what with the roquelaur, 
I was incumbered.” Surely it cannot be 
doing good service, to attempt to legalise, 
and bring under rule, such constructions as 
this. 


“Old used as an adverb; as, He grows 
old.”” In this example old, is as truly an ad- 
jective as in any construction in which it 
can be found. It does not describe the man- 
ner of an action, but expresses a quality pro- 
duced by the action, and modifies the pro- 
noun fe. ‘The man grows (to be) old.’ 
Eggs boil (to be) hard.” ‘‘ Bread is baked 
(to be) done.” 


271. obs. 13. “Adverbs are often used 
for connectives, qualifying the sentence they 
connect; as, He governs his children 
strictly, while he loves them tenderly.”’ In 
this example, whi/e is a conjunctive adverb, 
it joins on a clause, but it does not modify 
that clause. It relates to and modifies the 
two verbs governs and /oves, denoting that 
both verbs relate to the same portion or point 
of time. All conjunctive adverbs modify 
an antecedent and subsequent word, unless 
the antecedent word is modified by some 
other adverb. 


272. Rule 18. “A preposition governs a 
noun in the objective case, and shows its re- 
lation to some other word.’’ Directly the 
reverse of this proposition is true. A prepo- 
sition connects a subsequent noun or pro- 
noun, to an antecedent verb, participle, ad- 
jective, or noun, or a word or phrase used as 
a noun, and shows the relation of the ante- 
cedent to the subsequent term of relation ; 
as, ‘‘ My hand is on the book.’ Here hand 
relates to book, and the preposition on, shows 
the manner of that relation. If we wish to 
show the relation of Sook to hand, we make 
book the antecedent term of relation, and 
hand the subsequent term, and use another 
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preposition instead of on; as, ‘‘ The book is 
unde my hand.”’ 

272. obs. 6—273. obs. 5. ‘Satan than 
whom.’ Than, a preposition!!! Notwith- 
standing this construction is several times 
found in the works of the immortal Milton, 
yet it is a gross violation of syntax, and we 
are under no obligations to attempt to bring 
under rule, any irregular construction, mere- 
ly because it is found in the works of some 
great author. Take this same quotation 
from Milton. ‘ Which, when Belzebub per- 
ceived, than whom, satan excepted, none 
higher sat, he rose,’ &c. Whom, should be 
he. Thus; “Which when Bulzebub per- 
ceived, he rose, &c., none sat higher than 
he (sat high) satan excepted.” 

Take another from Milton. ‘Belial came 
last, than whom, a spirit more lewd fell not 
from heaven.’’ Whom should beAe. Thus, 
‘ Beliel came last, a spirit more lewd than 
he (was lewd) fell not from heaven.” 

Take one from Goldsmith. ‘ Alfred, than 
whom, a Wiser prince never reigned, was 
one of England’s first Kings.’’ Whom should 
be fe. Thus, ‘‘ Alfred was one of England's 
first Kings, a wiser prince than he (was wise) 
never reigned.” 

272. Obs. 7. ‘A participle used as a prep- 
osition, can have no relation to a noun, to 
qualify or predicate, but only to show its re- 
lation.”’ What does this mean? Can have 
no relation, only to show its relation. Rela- 
tion to what? 

273. Obs. 8. “ Than and as are sometimes 
used as relative pronouns after such, more and 
as.’’ Now what is the character of a relative 
pronoun? It relates to an antecedent in the 
leading clause, and supplies the place of that 
same antecedent in the relative clause; as, 
‘‘] saw the man of whom you spoke.’ The 
man whom I saw, and the man of whom you 
spoke, are the identical same person. But 
take such constructions as the author de- 
scribes. 

Take the following, instead of the exam- 
ples given by the author, but of exactly the 
same construction. Ex. 1. “He bought 
such books as were burned by the fire.’’ But 
not the same books. Ex. 2. “He brought 
more men than he left.’’ Not the same which 
he left. Ex. 3. “He savd as many as he 
lost..’ Not the same which were lost. Sup- 
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ply the ellipsis so as to make the construc- 
tion regular, and the true, compound char- 
acter of these words will be apparent: viz., 
(Do’nt let me excite your risibility by the 
new coinage of a word) conjunctive-relative- 
adverbs. As a conjunction they join on a 
relative clause, as a relative, they relate to 
an antecedent verb, participle, adjective or 
adverb, and as an adverb they modify the 
same word, understood in the relative clause, 
to which they relate in the antecedent clause. 

291. Example 2. ‘‘He is as good as his 
word.” In this example, the author calls the 
last as,,a preposition, in the sense of /ike. 
But neither of these words can be made to 
perform the office of a preposition. See re- 
marks under 273. Obs. 8. In this sentence 
he, is used in a figurative sense, the actor 
for the actions. ‘‘ His actions are as good, 
as his word (is good.”) The first as a simple 
adverb, and modifies good, the second as, a 
conjunctive adverb, joins on a clause and 
modifies good in its own clause. 

292. Example 3. ‘‘He is as true as the 
sun.’ This sentence he construes correctly, 
if in supplying the ellipsis, he had put one 
more word; Thus, ‘‘ He is as true as the 
sun (is true.’’) In a direct comparison of 
either the qualities or actions of things when 
either the positive or comparative degree is 
used, the things compared belong to differ- 
ent propositions, and are in the same case. 

293. Example 4.—Here are similar con- 
structions, explained in a manner equally as 
objectionable, which, any one who wishes, 
can examine for himself. I will only here 
add, that ‘‘ to construe an elliptical sentence, 
we must take the text precisely as it stands, 
without dropping or altering any word in it, 
and without substituting one word for ano- 


other; then supply the ellipsis, so as to make | 


the construction regular, and at the same 
time convey the obvious meaning of the 
writer or speaker.’ If this cannot be done, 
the construction is irregular and anomalous, 
and we are under no obligations to manufac- 
ture a rule to suit it. 

The author’s mode of treating those exam- 
ples, under the head of “Idioms,”’ is calcu- 
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rule can be prescribed for the solution of all 
crammatical difficulties, unless it be the ge- 
neral rule, that the sense in which the word 
is employed shall determine its grammatical 
construction.”’ 

This rule is good, and to it I most cordial- 
ly subscribe, and by it I determine the char- 
acter of so, as and than, in the foregoing and 
following constructions. 

294. Example 5.— He is more eminent 
as a soldier, than as a statesman.” In this 
example the author calls as a preposition. I 
call it an adverb. Let us supply the ellipsis 
according to my rule, and thus determine 
the sense according to his rule; as, ‘“ He is 
more eminent (considered) as a soldier (is 
considered) than (he is eminent, considered) 
as a statesman (is considered.)’’ An adjec- 
tive or adverb in the comparative degree, is 
always followed by a clause, joined on by 
the conjunctive adverb than, expressed or 
understood, and the things compared are 
always in the same case. In the foregoing 
example, he is compared with himself, con- 
sidered in two different characters, first as a 
soldier, then as a statesman ; and according 
to the premises laid down, soldier and states- 
man are in the same case, and belong to dif- 
ferent propositions; and furthermore, that 
the propositions are precisely similar in form. 
He is eminent to a certain degree consicer- 
ed in the character of a soldier. He is em- 
inent to a certain degree considered as a 
statesman. These degrees of eminence are 
different in the same person, considered in 
different characters. In the first number of 
the sentence let the adverb more modify 
eminent, and let the conjunctive adverb than 
connect the two clauses and modify eminent 
in the second clause. The adverb as in each 
clause modifies the verb considered. 

302. Example 13.--‘‘ You have rights as 





‘well as 1." The author say, the first as qual- 
lifies wel/, and that these two words taken to- 
igether qualify the second as, and the second 
las qualifies have. Let us supply the ellipsis, 
‘and then examine the construction. Well is 
‘here used in the sense of justly, truly or 
| properly. The sense is, ‘‘ You as well have 


lated to confuse the mind of the learner, and ‘rights, aswell I have rights.” Each as mo- 
make him think there are no fixed rules by |difies well, expressed or understood, in its 


which he should be governed. 
On page 177, the author says, ‘“ No iron 


'own number, and each well modifies have in 
jits own number. The numbers are similar, 
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and the things compared, that is, the pro- 
nouns you and J are in the same case as be- 
fore. 


308. Example 19.—“ 4s is a relative pro- 


noun when it follows such.’’ (See remark 
under 171.) 


313. Example 24.—‘ To save himself and 
household from amidst a world, devote to 
universal wreck.” The author says, ‘‘From 
governs the succeeding clause.” <A great 
mistake. It governs some noun understood. 
It may do to supply the word wreck, as, ‘‘ To 
save himself and household from (the wreck, 
which wreck is) amidst a world devote to 
universal wreck. 

‘‘ He looked from above the storm.” 

‘‘ He looked from below the precipice.’ 

“ He fell from off the crag.” 


These prepositions the author calls double 


prepositions, and I suppose he would say 
that each one governs all that follows it. 
This however, would be taking quite a su- 
perficial view of the subject. The first pre- 
position in each line has an object under- 
stood, which may be supplied thus. 

‘‘He looked from a position above the 
storm.”’ 

“‘ He looked froma position below the pre- 
cipice.’’ 

‘‘ He fell from and off the crag.’’ 

In the last example, each preposition re- 
lates to the same noun for its object. ‘‘ He fell 
off the crag. He fell fromthe crag.’’ Each 
preposition expresses a different and distinct 
relatfon to its object. 


314. Example 25.—‘‘Ida stands over 
against Troy.” Over qualifies stands, and 
against governs Troy. Mirabile! I know 
not what particular object lies between Ida 
and Troy, to which the preposition over re- 
lates ; but for the sake of illustration, I will 








suppose a river. Then the example may 
read thus: “‘ Ida stands over the river against | 
Troy.” 
I have passed over much of this manual 
which I think is obnoxious to valid objec- 
tions. It takes only few words to state a 
proposition, but many to state objections to 
it; and finding that my remarks have ex- 
tended to at least three times the length that 
was intended, I will proceed no further with 
them. CourTNEY. 





GONE WITH THE DEAD. 


I. 


Time of the budding thought, 

Hour of the Holy prayer, 

Moments that never brought 

Sorrow or carking care, 

Time when full royally, 

Hope conquered despair, 

And my heart loyally 

Never dreamed of a snare— 
Oh, where have ye fled? 
Gone, gone with the dead. 


Il. 


Time when young fancy flew 
Free rs the eagle’s flight, 
And o’er creation threw 
Flashes of golden light, 
While on my youthful head, 
Distilled the balmy dew, 
Intellect’s morning shed, 
Ever fresh, ever new— 
Oh, where have you fled? 
Gone, gone with the dead. 


Ill. 


Hopes of my sunny years, 
All gorgeous and glowing, 
Drowned now in blinding tears 
That scald in their flowing ; 
Hopes that so sweetly hushed 
Each trouble and sorrow, 
While my cheek gayly flushed 
With a brighter to-morrow— 
Oh, where have ye fied? 
Gone, gone with the dead. 
IV. 
Frieads of my student years, 
Friends of my inner soul, 
Ye whose consoling cheers 
Brightened the shining goal 
To which my heart aspired 
With ardent devotion, 
And my ambition fired 
With noble emotion— 
Oh, where have ye fled? 
Gone, gone with the dead. 


V. 


Offspring of early loves, 
Who with your angel smile 
Came like two gentle doves 
Seeking my home awhile, 
Awaking a new sense 
Within my parent heart, 
Growing yet more intense 
As I saw ye depart— 
Oh, where have ye fled? 
Gone, gone with the dead. 


VI. 
Thou, too, who art to me, 
Memory’s morning star, 
(Still gazing after thee 
In thy bright home afar, 
I pine to behold thee 
In thy sweet spirit life, 
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Again to enfold thee 

With thy children, my wife!) 
Oh, tiiou too hast fled, 
Gone, gone with the dead. 


Vil. 


What then is life to me 

But a ghoul-haunted plain, 

Wherein I nothing see 

But the bones of the slain, 

While gold, fraud and power 

All triumphantly reign, 

And human souls cower 

Before the mighty God—Gain. 
But soon ’twill be said— 


Gone, gone with the dead! 
A. J.C. 
Ricumonp, January, 1855. 





WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 


The College of William and Mary—the 
oldest except Harvard University in the 
United States, was chartered in 1692, by 
King William III and Queen Mary, who 
gave out of their private means nearly 2000 
pounds sterling towards erecting the neces- 
sary buildings. 

This with 20,000 Acres of land, the oflice 
of Surveyor General in virtue of which one 
sixth of the fees received by public Surveyors 
in the Colony, and the sole power of ap- 
pointing them, were given,* and one penny a 
pound in all tobacco exported from Virginia 
and Maryland—granted in the charter 2000 
pounds raised by subscription in the Colony 
and a gift of 200 pounds from the House of 
Burgesses constituted the endowment of the 
College. 

The House of Burgesses in 1693 laid a 
duty on all skins and furs exported, to be 
applied to the current expenses of the col- 
lege—and in 1726 on liquors, partly for the 
same purpose and partly for ‘“ founding 
scholarships.”’ 

In the year 1759 a grant was made of the 
proceeds of a tax imposed on pedlars.t 

The sum of 1000 pounds was appropria- 
ted in 1718 by the House of Burgesses for 
the purpose of maintaining and educating at 
the College ‘‘ ingenious young men, natives 





of this Colony.” | 
Scholarships or ‘‘ Foundations’’ were also; 


* Among the Surveyors appointed by the College were | 
George Washington and Zachary Tayler of Oranye, | 
Grandfather of the late General Taylor. 3 

t The annual value of these duties before the Revolu- 
tion, was about 2300 pounds. 
ceed 700 pounds. 


In 1776 they did not ex-| 





endowed in the first half of the eighteenth 


century, by the following individuals—Col. 


Hill of Shirley and Robert Carter of Coro- 
toman the Secretary who together gave 200 
pounds—Mrs. Bray, widow of Capt. Thom- 
as Bray of New Kent, 200 pounds—-Mrs. 
Elizabeth Harrison of Surry 300 pounds, 
the Rev. Dr. James Blair 500 pounds, and 
Phillip Lightfoot Esq. of Sandy Point 500 
pounds. 

Mrs. Philarity Giles of the Isle of Wight 
left by her will, dated 1717, her reversionary 
interest in from three to four hundred acres 
of land’ on the Black water in the same 
county to the ‘‘ Royall College of William 
and Mary.” 

These are the only donations known to 
have been made to the College before the 
revolution, a gilt cup and Bible presented by 
lady Gooch of England, a portrait of the 
Honorable Robert Boyle, the gift of his 
brother the Earl of Burlingham, one of Dr. 
Blair and some additions to the library,* 
made principally by Dr. Blair. After the 
revolution the General Assembly gave to 
William and Mary College the Palace lands 
and the houses on them, a tract of land 
known as the Vineyard near Williamsburg, 
anda few acres not far from Jamestown. 

But little is known of the history of the 
Institution previous to the Revolution. The 
records of the proceedings of the faculty 
are still extant, extending from 1729 to 
1783, and from 1790 to the present time. 
The early records are very meagre, relating 
mostly to pecuniary transactions. The site 
was purchased in 1693 and the foundation 
of the building laid shortly afterwards. The 
building, designed to be an entire square 
when completed, was unfinished in 1700, 
two sides having been built. From this 
time the House of Burgesses in which the 


‘College was allowed a representative, held 


its sessions in it, till 1705, when, together 
with the library and Philosophical apparatus, 
it was destroyed by fire.t Measures were 
immediately taken to rebuild it, but owing 
to the want of available means, and the scar- 
city of workmen, the present building was 
not finished till 1723 


ar. 
% A few books were presented bs 
wood and Dinwiddic. 
t The first building stood about 200 teet in rear of the 
present. 
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The first President was Dr. James Blair, 
a native of Scotland, and an Episcopal cler- 
gyman, who, at the instance of the Bishop 
of London, came to Virginia, as a missionary 
in 1685. In 1689 he was appointed Com- 
missary or representative of the Bishop in 
the Colony. He revived the project of es- 
tablishing a College, entertained as early as 
1620, but defeated by the Indian massacre of 
1622.* This gentleman may with justice be 
termed the founder of William and Mary 
College, his acts, exertions, both in this coun- 
try and in England, contributing most largely 
to its success. He died in 1743, having filled 
the office of President for half a century. 

Previous to the Revolution the College 
consisted of a Divinity school, a school of 
Philosophy, in which Natural Philosophy and 
Mathematics were taught, a grammar school, 
for instructions in the Ancient Languages, 
and an Indian school, supported by the pro- 
ceeds of a fund left by the Honorable Robert 
Boyle,t for the diffusion of Christianity among 
the infidels, in waich were yearly maintainéd 
and educated from the early part of the 
eighteenth century until 1776 from 8 to 10 
Indians. 

The trustees of this fund purchased with it 
a landed estate in England known as Braffer- 
ton Manor, the rentst of which were, with 
the exception of 90 Pounds paid annually to 

* As early as 1619, 1500 pounds were raised in England, 
by virtue of Jetters issued by the King to the Bishops, for 
founding a College in Virginia to educate and train In- 
dians. During this year it was “ moved and obtained” by 
Sir Edwin Sandys President or Governor of the Company 


in England, * that 10,000 acres of land be laid off for the 
University at Henrico,” intended not only for the Indiar 


College, but also to “lay the Foundation of a Seminary of 


Learning for the English,” and that 100 men be sent from 
England as tenants for these lands. Out of the rents, 
worth it was supposed 200 pounds a year, the buildings 
were to be erected and the Masters supported. 

Mr. George ‘horpe a gentieman of his Majesty’s Privy 
Chamber came over to be the Superintendent of the Col- 
lege. In1621 asubscription of 125 pounds was obtained, 
and 1000 acres of land, with 5 servants and an Overseer, 
were allotted by the Company, to endow at Charles City 
a Collegiate school, where schvlars were to be prepared 
for admittance into the College at Henrico. 

On the 22nd of March 1622, Mr. Thorpe and 340 of the 
Colonists, including a number of the College tenants, 
were killed by the Indians. 

This caused the lands to be aban’ oned, and the estab- 
lishment of a College tu be delayed, till William and Mary 
College was chartered.—Stith’s History of Virginia. 

tMr. Boyle died in 1691. 

t These rents were worth about 970 pounds sterling a 
year. 





the ‘‘ Society for propagating the Gospel in 
New England and parts adjacent,’’ expended 
in support of the School. 

After the war the organization of the Col- 
lege was changed. The Divinity school was 
superseded by the Law School; the Indian 
school was abandoned, the funds by which 
it was sustained having been diverted by the 
English Courts of Law unto a different chan- 
nel, and the Grammar school ata later period 
gave place to the Professorship of Ancient 
Languages in the College. 

The number of students in 1703 was about 
30. From that time to the Revolution the 
average number was not much below 60. Of 
this number from 10 to 15 were received on 
the Scholarship or ‘ Foundations.”” There 
were more than 70 students at the beginning 
of the war of the Revolution.” , 

Near the close of the war three of the 
Professors and more than thirty of the stu- 
dents joined the army, among the latter was 
James Monroe, afterwards President of the 
United States. 

In 1781 the exercises of the College were 
suspended, and the buildings were alternately 
occupied by the British and American troops, 
the summer before the memorable seige of 
Yorktown. 

While occupied by the French troops the 
College was injured, and the President’s 
House destroyed by fire. The latter was 
subsequently rebuilt at the expense of the 
French government. How long the College 
was closed does not appear from the Records ; 
probably not more than one year. In 1790 
there was a respectable number of students. 

It is much to be regretted that a full list of 
Alumni cannot be made out. 

Imperfect as it is, it contains such names 
as Theodorick Bland, Peyton Randolph, Car- 
ter Braxton, George Wythe, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Page, Edmund Randolph, James 
Monroe, John Marshall, James Barbour, 
Phillip P. Barbour, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, 
Chapman Johnson, John Randolph of Roa- 
noke, Spencer Roane, Littleton W. Tazewell, 
William C. Rives, John J. Crittenden, Wil- 
liam S. Archer, John Nelson, John Tyler, 
and Winfield Scott, among the most distin- 
guished in American History. 


*The present society of the “ Phi Beta Kappa,” was 
organized at William and Mary College as early as 1776- 
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Nobleman. 


From the French, by Sophie Pannier. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


How sad are the only rewards of that love, 
which is my life, that I now possess, tears 
and unhappiness. Heavens! if it is a fatal 
presage—a horrible presentiment fills my 
soul with terror. She will be miserable— 
miserable by my mad jealousy. I fear I pos- 
sess not that within, which will make the 
happiness of a wife. Oh Clara! Dear Clara! 
are these the only fruits of that union, con- 
tracted under the auspices of death? I ought 
to speak; it is imperative upon me to tell 
her who [ am to close that abyss, which my 
jealousy has dug beneath her feet—but—- 
but—the repose of my entire life will be ut- 
terly destroyed—for douot—gnawing doubt— 
more terrible, perhaps, than certainty will 
pursue me even in her arms. 

Clarareturned ; desiring to bring her back 
to our accustomed positions, Iaddressed some 
careless question to her. She looked upon 
me with such an expression !—astonish- 
ment—anger—contempt. To look upon me 
with contempt! Clara beware. I can bear 
your anger—can glory in it—but your con- 
tempt, never! For an instant my fury was 
aroused, and [ felt it sparkle in my eyes. 
Clara turned away, but she was pale—pale 
as the shadowy bride of my fevered imagi- 
tion. She took a seat near her mother, and 
in a dreamy, bewildered state, she suffered 
the flowers she had just gathered, to fail from 
the folds of her white dress—her soft, white 
hand buried in her golden ringlets—her eyes 
seemed looking into the future, and her soul 
withdrawn into that world which lives within 
us. Satisfied with her presence, looking 
upon the treasure I knew was all my own, I 
was happy—a silence, teeming with thoughts, 
had established between her and myself, a 
nameless, mysterious, and sweet relation— 
when her mother cast me from heaven to 
earth by saying, ‘Are you still thinking of 
Salvator?’ Salvator! That name has awaken- 
ed my slumbering honor. Clara trembled 
as if she had committed a fault. No it was 
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not of her husband she was a tiehing-it3 was 
of her lover. It was of that infamous being, 
who outraging hospitality, comes to tarnish 
her purity and destroy her peace! How I 
hate him! Can it be that Clara hates him 
not? Where’ is her virtue? Where is her 
honor, if her whole being revolts not against 
this degrading treachery? What! He who 
calls himself her husband’s friend, dares to 
regard her with love, and indignation glitters 
not in her eyes! He dares to gather up her 
tears, and is not shamefully driven from her 
presence! Doubtless she awaits his vows. 
Perhaps desiresthem. Madness! The thought 
kills me.’ But I shall speak, I will say to 
her, ‘I love you!’ Yes Clara! you shall read 
the innermost depths of mysoul. You shall 
hear the devoted, deep, exacting love I bear 
you ; but tremble whilst you listen : for every 
favor which you grant your Jover, your hus- 
band will call you to a terrible account ! 


—I must go. Fernando writesto me that 
the negotiations which brought me to Paris 
cannot be terminated without me. Never 
was duty so painful—to leave without know- 
ing if the memory of a husband be a sufficient 
guarantee for the dangers of absence. But 
no! no! Before I leave this place I must 
read the depths of her soul. 


—Hearing of my precipitate departure, Clara 
manifested but little emotion. More free in 
the exhibitions of her feelings, Madam d’ Au- 
bigneux protested the country would be in- 
tolerable after my departure, and exacted a 
promise from me to spend some time on the 
mountains, on my return to Madrid. Clara 
added not a single word to her mother’s en- 
treaties, but she blushed when I replied in a 
decided tone ‘Certainly I will not cross 
the mountains without calling to receive your 
commands for Spain.”’ 


—This evening has been charming. Ina 
dreamy reverie Clara spoke but little. Her 
mother, on the contrary, was more oflicious 
than ever. When I arose to leave, Madame 
d’Aubigneux was moved. ‘I will soon re- 
turn,”’ said I to her—and turning to Clara, 


'whose extreme coldness revealed her sensi- 


bility, by the care she took to conceal it, I 
murmured a few unintelligible words whilst 
bending over the hand she held out to me, 
For myself, at least, the moment for my 
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The first President was Dr. James Blair, 

a native of Scotland, and an Episcopal cler- 
gyman, who, at the instance of the Bishop 
of London, came to Virginia, as a missionary 
in 1685. In 1689 he was appointed Com- 
missary or representative of the Bishop in 
the Colony. He revived the project of es- 
tablishing a College, entertained as early as 
1620, but defeated by the Indian massacre of 
1622.* This gentleman may with justice be 
termed the founder of William and Mary 
College, his acts, exertions, both in this coun- 
try and in England, contributing most largely 
to its success. He died in 1743, having filled 
the office of President for half a century. 

Previous to the Revolution the College 
consisted of a Divinity school, a school of 
Philosophy, in which Natural Philosophy and 
Mathematics were taught, a grammar school, 
for instructions in the Ancient Languages, 
and an Indian school, supported by the pro- 
ceeds of a fund left by the Honorable Robert 
Boyle,t for the diffusion of Christianity among 
the infidels, in waich were yearly maintainéd 
and educated from the early part of the 
eighteenth century until 1776 from 8 to 10 
Indians. 

The trustees of this fund purchased with it 
a landed estate in England known as Braffer- 
ton Manor, the rentst of which were, with 
the exception of 90 Pounds paid annually to 

* As early as 1619, 1500 pounds were raised in England, 
by virtue of letters issued by the King to the Bishops, for 
founding a College in Virginia to educate and train In- 
dians. During this year it was “ moved and obtained” by 
Sir Edwin Sandys President or Governor of the Company 
in England, * that 10,000 acres of land be laid uff for the 
University at Henrico,” intended not only for the Indiar 
College, but also to “lay the Foundation of a Seminary of 
Learning for the English,” and that 109 men be sent from 
England as tenants for these lands. Out of the rents, 
worth it was supposed 200 pounds a year, the buildings 
were to be erected and the Masters supported. 

Mr. George ‘Thorpe a gentieman of his Majesty’s Privy 
Chamber came over to be the Superintendent of the Col. 
lege. In1621 asubscription of 125 pounds was obtained, 
and 1000 acres of land, with 5 servants and an Overseer, 
were allotted by the Company, to endow at Charles City 
a Collegiate school, where scholars were to be prepared 
for admittance into the College at Henrico. 

On the 22nd of March 1622, Mr. Thorpe and 349 of the 
Colonists, including a number of the College tenants, 
were killed by the Indians. 

This caused the lands to be aban’ oned, and the estab- 
lishment of a College tube delayed, till William and Mary 
College was chartered.—Stith’s History of Virginia. 


tMr. Boyle died in 1691. 
¢ These rents were worth about 370 pounds sterling a 


the ‘‘ Society for propagating the Gospel in 
New England and parts adjacent,’’ expended 
in support of the School. 

After the war the organization of the Col- 
lege was changed. The Divinity school was 
superseded by the Law School; the Indian 
school was abandoned, the funds by which 
it was sustained having been diverted by the 
English Courts of Law unto a different chan- 
nel, and the Grammar school at a later period 
gave place to the Professorship of Ancient 
Languages in the College. 

The number of students in 1703 was about 
30. From that time to the Revolution the 
average number was not much below 60. Of 
this number from 10 to 15 were received on 
the Scholarship or ‘ Foundations.’”’ There 
were more than 70 students at the beginning 
of the war of the Revolution.* ; 

Near the close of the war three of the 
Professors and more than thirty of the stu- 
dents joined the army, among the latter was 
James Monroe, afterwards President of the 
United States. 

In 1781 the exercises of the College were 
suspended, and the buildings were alternately 
occupied by the British and American troops, 
the summer before the memorable seige of 
Yorktown. 

While occupied by the French troops the 
College was injured, and the President’s 
House destroyed by fire. The latter was 
subsequently rebuilt at the expense of the 
French government. How long the College 
was closed does not appear from the Records ; 
probably not more than one year. In 1790 
there was a respectable number of students. 

It is much to be regretted that a full list of 
Alumni cannot be made out. 

Imperfect as it is, it contains such names 
as Theodorick Bland, Peyton Randolph, Car- 
ter Braxton, George Wythe, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, John Page, Edmund Randolph, James 
Monroe, John Marshall, James Barbour, 
Phillip P. Barbour, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, 
Chapman Johnson, John Randolph of Roa- 
noke, Spencer Roane, Littleton W. Tazewell, 
William C. Rives, John J. Crittenden, Wil- 
liam S. Archer, John Nelson, John Tyler, 
and Winfield Scott, among the most distin- 
guished in American History. 


*The present society of the “ Phi Beta Kappa,” was 
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Nobleman. 


From the French, by Sophie Pannier. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


How sad are the only rewards of that love, 
which is my life, that I now possess, tears 
and unhappiness. Heavens! if it is a fatal 
presage—a horrible presentiment fills my 
soul with terror. She will be miserable— 
miserable by my mad jealousy. I fear I pos- 
sess not that within, which will make the 
happiness of a wife. Oh Clara! Dear Clara! 
are these the only fruits of that union, con- 
tracted under the auspices of death? I ought 
to speak; it is imperative upon me to tell 
her who [ am to close that abyss, which my 
jealousy has dug beneath her feet—but—- 
but—the repose of my entire life will be ut- 
terly destroyed—for douobt—gnawing doubt— 
more terrible, perhaps, than certainty will 
pursue me even in her arms. 

Clarareturned ; desiring to bring her back 
to our accustomed positions, Iaddressed some 
careless question to her. She looked upon 
me with such an expression !—astonish- 
ment—anger—contempt. ‘To look upon me 
with contempt! Clara beware. I can bear 
your anger—can glory in it—but your con- 
tempt, never! For an instant my fury was 
aroused, and I felt it sparkle in my eyes. 
Clara turned away, but she was pale—pale 
as the shadowy bride of my fevered imagi- 
tion. She took a seat near her mother, and 
in a dreamy, bewildered state, she suffered 
the flowers she had just gathered, to fail from 
the folds of her white dress—her soft, white 
hand buried in her golden ringlets—her eyes 
seemed looking into the future, and her soul 
withdrawn into that world which lives within 
us. Satisfied with her presence, looking 
upon the treasure I knew was all my own, I 
was happy—a silence, teeming with thoughts, 
had established between her and myself, a 
nameless, mysterious, and sweet relation— 
when her mother cast me from heaven to 
earth by saying, ‘“ Are you still thinking of 
Salvator?’ Salvator! That name has awaken- 
ed my slumbering honor. Clara trembled 
as if she had committed a fault. No it was 
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not of her husband she was me thiehlineniten was 
of her lover. It was of that infamous being, 
who outraging hospitality, comes to tarnish 
her purity and destroy her peace! How I 
hate him! Can it be that Clara hates him 
not? Where is her virtue? Where is her 
honor, if her whole being revolts not against 
this degrading treachery? What! He who 
calls himself her husband’s friend, dares to 
regard her with love, and indignation glitters 
not in her eyes! He dares to gather up her 
tears, and is not shamefully driven from her 
presence! Doubtless she awaits his vows. 
Perhaps desiresthem. Madness! The thought 
kills me.’ But I shall speak, I will say to 
her, ‘I love you!’’ Yes Clara! you shall read 
the innermost depths of mysoul. You shall 
hear the devoted, deep, exacting love I bear 
you ; but tremble whilst you listen : for every 
favor which you grant your /over, your hus- 
band will call you to a terrible account ! 


—I must go. Fernando writesto me that 
the negotiations which brought me to Paris 
cannot be terminated without me. Never 
was duty so painful—to leave without know- 
ing if the memory of a husband be a sufficient 
guarantee for the dangers of absence. But 
no! no! Before I leave this place I must 
read the depths of her soul. 


—Hearing of my precipitate departure, Clara 
manifested but little emotion. More free in 
the exhibitions of her feelings, Madam d’ Au- 
bigneux protested the country would be in- 
tolerable after my departure, and exacted a 
promise from me to spend some time on the 
mountains, on my return to Madrid. Clara 
added not a single word to her mother’s en- 
treaties, but she blushed when I replied in a 
decided tone ‘Certainly I will not cross 
the mountains without calling to receive your 
commands for Spain.”’ 


—This evening has been charming. Ina 
dreamy reverie Clara spoke but little. Her 
mother, on the contrary, was more officious 
than ever. When I arose to leave, Madame 
d’Aubigneux was moved. ‘I will soon re- 
turn,’ said I to her—and turning to Clara, 


'whose extreme coldness revealed her sensi- 


bility, by the care she took to conceal it, [ 
murmured a few unintelligible words whilst 
bending over the hand she held out to me, 
For myself, at least, the moment for my 
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adieux to her, had not arrived. No, it is not 
thus I leave her. My fate must be decided. 

—Every morning, by the order of her phy- 
sician, Clara goes for warm milk, to a farm 
but a short distance from the castle. Having 
rendered some service to the owner, I will 
go to-morrow under the pretext of offering my 
assistance to him again. 

—I have spoken! and all the torments of 
hell are burning within me. I have spoken, 
and I am the most miserable of men. Love, 
jealousy, regret, fear, remorse, every passion 
tears my heart in its fury, and my soul is in 
a storm of passions. Oh Clara! ungrateful, 
insensible Clara, did I merit this ? 

When I arrived at the farm, she had just 
gone into a lower room, and hidden by agreen 
curtain, I could look upon her without being 
seen. Fool! I imagined it was my depar- 
ture which caused the-profound sadness upon 
her features. Encouraged by these deceit- 
ful indications, I dared to enter the chamber 
where she was alone. She was terrified on 
beholding me. 

‘Don Alvar! you here!” 

She arose to fly, but her strength failed, and 
she fell back upon a chair. ‘‘ Yes madame, 
it is J, Don Alvar, who about to leave you, 
perhaps forever, finds it impossible to leave 
with those cold adieux. Whatever be the 
fate which awaits me, I need your commis- 
eration. I long to impress upon my heart 
once more, that voice, those features, that 
smile, whose memory will never leave me.” 

‘Don Alvar—this language’ — 

‘Ts that of the truest, tenderest love. Oh 
fly not from me. Listen to me Clara. So 
long have I loved you and been silent!” 
and unable to control myself, I fell at her 
feet and poured out my love, my idolatry! 

At that moment, I swear by Heaven, allidea 
of proving her faith and virtue, had vanished. 
I had but one desire, one feeling, one thought! 
To be loved by Clara. To be loved for my- 
self. But strong in her indifference, and 
still stronger in her virtue, she arose proud 
and commanding, and with a voice trembling 
with indignation said, 

‘¢Don Alvar, arise.”’ 

I arose, with my heart frozen by her cold- 


ness. 
‘Leave me.”’ 
I left, humiliated, confounded, despairing. 


Where did that timid woman learn those 
looks, those tones, which subdued and awed 
me? I trembled at her indignation. My 
horse stood before the door, and leaping upon 
him, I rushed furiously from the hateful 
spot. 

—She does not love me. What is life to me 
now? Fool! you would try her strength, 
and like a drivelling idiot, you now weep over 
it. Yes, weep! weep tears of blood. Oh the 
inconsistencies, the waywardness of the hu- 
man heart! Alas! the frenzy of my love has 
stifled the madness of jealousy—my honor 
is saved, but my happiness is forever lost. 
Oh Clara, my adored wife, how can I give 
you up? She does not love me. 

—TI am on the roadto Paris. Every turn of 
the wheel which takes me farther from Aer, 
increases my dejection. There are moments 
when I am tempted toturn back. Distance, 
like the future, we dare not trust. But why 
there, instead of here? To expose myself to 
her anger, her disdain? I know well, it would 
require but one word for her to receive me 
as her lord. But Salvator, have you fallen 
so low, that you are content to be loved by 
contract? To reclaim that plighted faith, that 
duteous love, would be wise, perhaps, Clara’s 
pride would be appeased. But my love, my 
heart, which dreamed of the happiness of 
heaven. Oh nothing but her dove will con- 
tent me—I will abjure my rights forever, 
rather than assert them by authority. 

—For more than two months, I have been 
chained here by vain forms, and still nothing 
advances—my life seems suspended. How 
I long to break these golden chains, which 
now press metotheearth. Cold, silent, and 
reserved—how would these chattering French 
be amazed, if they could see the fire which 
consumes—the concealed fires of the volca- 
no which are known only when they ex- 
plode. How these malignant mockers would 
laugh, could they read my haughty soul, 
know that it was imprisoned by a thought— 
that I who looked with pity and contempt 
upon their little intrigues—loved to mad- 
ness, and whom? my wife! They would 
brand me a fool, madman. No matter. Say 
to the ambitious, who dream of power; to 
the savant, who sees in the future, a place in 
the academy; to the student inventing a 
new theory, their aims were false—they would 
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never attain to what they aspire—would they 
listen? Nota moment, careless of your opin- 
ion, they would still pursue their designs, 
and they are right, for they only know and 
feel the mighty impulse which urges them 
on. Thus it is with me. 

—Thank heaven all is terminated. To- 
morrow I set off. Fernando will bear my de- 
spatches to Madrid and return to await my 
orders at Bayonne. Once more, I will quaff 
intoxication from her eyes and voice. I 
shudder to think the few days which may be 
granted to me, may be my last—for my 
resolution is irrevocable. If my return causes 
her no emotion, if she is indifferent to my 
dejection, if she shews no interest, no sym- 
pathy for me, I will depart in silence, and 
Clara shall never know that I had a right to 
exact a love, I could not inspire. 

I strewed gold and rushed with the speed 
of lightning along the road. Accustomed to 
my Spanish phlegm Fernando is astonished 
at the irritation the least delay causes me. 
He knows not that my life, more, my happi- 
ness or misery rests at the end of this journey. 

I have seen her, and heaven permitted 
our interview far from all others’ eyes. I 
have seen her, and tremble still at the emo- 
tion I felt when I saw her, as I turned in the 
foot path which winds around the mountain, 
on which the castle is situated. Wishing to 
take her by surprise, I had not announced 
my arrival. I was walking on occupied with 
but one idea, recalling every look, every 
tone, every emotion, longing to draw from 
them some hope. Suddenly I sawa slender, 
elegant woman, sitting upon a green slope of 
the mountain, reclining upon a bed of flow- 
ery heath, she was writing upon her tablets 
sad thoughts, for her attitude was dejected. 
I softly approached her, I could not distin- 





nally remembered. The woman whom I 
adored, was in my arms, her heart throbbed 
against mine, she repulsed me not. Now | 
can die, for I have lived! Confused ideas of 
heaven opening, and an angel coming down, 
of an eternity of love, rushed into my mind. 

My happiness was too overwhelming, a cloud 
veiled my eyes. I was falling, when her 
voice recalled me back to life. 

‘‘Don Alvar, what is the matter, speak | 
pray you.” 

I looked up to her. ‘‘Is it indeed you, 
Clara? Do you look upon me without anger ’ 
without overwhelming me with your con- 
tempt ?’’ These words recalling the day of 
my farewell, dashed out the joy which had 
sparkled in her eyes, a cloud passed over her 
brows, she arose with dignity. She opened 
her lips to speak. ‘‘ Speak not Clara, I im- 
plore you! destroy not utterly my happiness. 
Illusion or reality let me still believe myself 
pardoned, still believe you compassionate 
me, still’’— 

‘Why recall a moment of error I wish to 
forget? Don Alvar, you know I am not my 
own, but, if I repulse a love which offends 
me, I still attain for you a sister’s affection. 
Why reject my hand? Cannot you appreci- 
ate the charm of that pure friendship, that 
holy tie I offer you? I have long desired a 
friend, Don Alvar be that friend, be that 
mentor my weakness so much needs.”’ 

And whilst she spoke, the virtuous confi- 
dence of innocence beamed over her fea- 
tures, her eyes raised to heaven, as if calling 
upon it to witness her innocence, her purity 
of heart. Something of holiness calmed the 
impetuous feelings which agitated my soul. 
I respected her. ‘But Clara,” said I sigh- 
ing, ‘‘ this friendship which you describe so 
sweetly, may suffice for angels, but think 


guish her features, but the blond ringlets) you a man can be satisfied with it ?’’ 


flowing over her snowy neck, her graceful | 
form, the little foot peeping from the folds of | 


her dress, all told me it was Clara, my Clara. 
Palpitating with hope and fear, I threw my-| 
self at her feet. Oh happiness, it is not dis- | 


‘Why not? men should give us an exam- 
ple of courage. Noble Alvar, you will not 
destroy my hopes, you will stifle a sinful 
love, you will be worthy of the esteem, the 
friendship I offer you. If you knew the pure 


dain I read in her eyes, it is surprise, plea- Joy I feel at this moment, how calm my soul, 


sure. 


how peaceful my heart, you would not hesi- 


‘Ts it you Don Alvar, come at last ? I did |tate to exchange your reproving conscience 


not hope to see you again?” 


She bent her head and hid her blushes 
upon my shoulder. Oh moment to be eter-|her security, [ promised all she desired. 


for a peaceful one.’ 
Desiring to lull her alarm, and strengthen 


To 
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overcome my love. To love her as a dbrother.| his tenderness for his father, won my love. 
To advise her as a friend. But whilst prom-| Yes I am proud, I am happy te be the wife 
ising, I covered her hand with kisses, andjof Salvator. Where is he? whilst I call for 
I felt my looks belied my words. She arose.| him and await him why comes he not? They 

‘‘ Let us return to the castle, my mother | tell me he will come—come to reclaim the 


will be happy to see you.” vows I gave him—and I will love him so 
I obeyed. Satisfied by my submission, | devotedly, he will repay me with his own. 
Clara leaned upon my arm with aconfidence, ‘‘ Don Alvar has been here for some days. 


which seemed to say, ‘I trust in you.’’ She; His presence should have enlivened our sol- 
spoke not, but many things were asked and itude, but I am sadder than before he came, 
answered in our silence. To be near her,|he is young, handsome, but the authority of 
was happiness enough for me then. The his voice, his noble features, the dignity of 
servants seeing us at a distance, apprised his mien, inspires me with something of fear. 
Madame d’Aubigneux of my return, she ran His look seems to plunge into my soul, in- 
to me with open arms. I heartily embraced timidates me, freezes me. Is he commis- 
her, and the pleasure and interest with which sioned by Salvator to study my character? 
they listened to the events of my journey, What brought him here? I know not—but I 
gave me a foretaste of that delightful charm, tremble—a presentiment tells me he will ex- 
which I one day, hope to realize inthe bosom ercise a fatal influence over my destiny. 
of domestic happiness. ‘Don Alvar is generous, but he relieves 

Whocan flatter himself that he understands, me more than he consoles; he is proud, but 
a woman’s heart. Clara’s confusion, her, has no forbearance for pride in others. He 
artless joy, her promises of friendship, ever brooks no contradiction, and his slightest 
the prelude to love among women, filled me word is law. I believe he is a superior be- 
with the hope of being loved. I reproached ing—but I feel ill at ease in his presence— 
myself for not repaying by a frank confession, he appears to dominate over me—to subject 
the smiling welcome which she gave me. My me to his will. What right has he? He is 
happiness lasted but a day. Alas! it is not Salvator’s friend—but Salyator has not dele- 
me she loves. She has made to herself a gated his authority to him. To my husband 
hero, a god, whom she adores under the}I owe love, submission, obedience. To 
name of Salvator—and she will never Jove Don Alvar nothing. 
Don Alvar! whi 

Chance furnished me with this fatal know- “For some days new feelings have agitated, 
ledge. This morning before visiting the tormented me. Enthusiastic in the praise 
chateau, I desired to see the place where I and glory of his country, Don Alvar has re- 
first met her yesterday, in all her childlike lated to me the romances of the Cid—his 
simplicity and loveliness, and gently rocking sparkling eyes, his enthusiasm filled me with 
myself in the cradle of my hopes, I promised emotions I do not understand. I long to be 
myself a happiness near at hand. I struck blessed with that love Don Alvar describes 
against something, it was Clara’s tablets, so well. Oh my Salvator, when will you 
which, in her confusion she had left. I trem- come to bestow upon me that life I dream of, 
bled to think I held my fate in my own hands, ' without comprehending it! Delay, coldness, 
that I now had it in my power to read the is killing me—my sad days are falling off 
secrets of her inmost soul. I hesitated some like the petals of arose. Don Alvar is gone. 
moments. My delicacy forbade me to pry My presentiment has not deceived me—he 
into her secrets, but the hope of stealingthat loves me! I can be loved. Oh, Salvator, 
avowal of love, without which I could not why will you expose me to the danger of 
live, overcame my scruples, and I opened|hearing another say, ‘I love you.’ His 
the tablets. Never was indiscretion more neglect will kill me—my health suffers—my 
bitterly punished. mother is anxious. She often asks what is 

EXTRACTS FROM CLARA'S TABLETS. the matter with me. Alas! my illness arises 

‘« My love for Salvator, began by his bed of from my heart—it agitates, it torments me. 

suffering, his noble endurance, his patience,| Don Alvar comes not. My fate is to be 
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abandoned by all I care for. But to be the 
object of a sinful love—I, the wife of Salva- 
tor. But I repulsed him—Salvator has noth- 
ing to reproach me with. Why will he not 
come to tear me from myself. Is it hope or 
fear which causes my heart to throb so wild- 
ly when I think on seeingof him? Don Al- 
var delays his return. Perhaps I am wrong 
in wishing it—but I desire a friend so much. 
A friend, you understand Don Alvar. No 
more of that love which frightens me. | will 
feel so compassionate—-will sympathise with 
you so tenderly, that you cannot be unhappy.” 





Whilst reading these unfoldings of my 
wife’s heart, I felt by turns irritated and ap- 
peased, wounded and touched. Clara’s soul, 
like the beautiful spring tide, is full of hopes. 
How inexpressibly dear it would be to be 
her’s alone, her only thought joy, hope, hap- 
piness. But that phantom of her imagina- 
tion, Salvator, that imaginary being, she has 
adorned with every virtue. It is him she 
loves. Imperious and haughty, Don Alvar 
can be nothing to her but a friend, a confi- 
dent. I the confident of her love for anoth- 
er. The idea is insupportable. No—I play 
no second part to another—her friendship is 
an outrage. I must have her Jove. 

—I know it may appear base, barbarous in 
the extreme, to wish to inspire this pure wo- 
man with a love for which she will reproach 
herself as a crime. But this thought lulls 
my accusing conscience. Whilst attacking 
the rights of a husband, I maintain that I 
protect them, for it is certain that if she does 
not love me now, she never will, and what 
will become of her, when she finds in Sal- 
vator the defects of Alvar: Besides, should 
I not fear that deceived in her hopes she 
will elsewhere seek the type of that perfec- 
tion which exists only in her imagination? 
The thought is madness—I know it is an 
outrage to her. But this fiendish jealousy 
which devours me I am not accountable for. 
It is a vice of my nature—an infirmity of my 
soul. Clara alone can cure me of it. Will 
she do it? What untold joy, could I see her 
jealous, exacting. Yes, 1 could draw the 


poignard from my heart and kiss it with 
transport if her hand struck me. My thoughts, 
my life, my soul is her’s—her’s only, and I 
ask from her nothing but what I have given. 
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Impelled by the irresistible force of my feel- 
ings, | find it impossible to control them. 
Clara’s coldness fills me with indignation— 
not the least favor, the least look to sustain 
my sinking hopes. Madame d’Aubigneux 
begins to suspect the cause of my sadness— 
her friendship is not altered by it, but she 
observes me with an attention which fatigues 
me, and never leaves me alone with her 
daughter. Your prudence comes too late. 
Can you extiunguish the volcano with your 
breath? You should have crushed the first 
spark. If my pride only were concerned, I 
could speak—but my happiness hangs upon 
this event, and my wi//is indomitable—I will 
keep silence and pursue my designs in spite 
of your watchfulness. 


At last I was alone with her. Sent for, in 
haste, by a sick person—Madame d’ Aubig- 
neux could not refuse the call of charity, 
Clara wished to go, but her mother fearing 
contagion refused. Some words seemed to 
invite me to offer my arm, but I feigned ig- 
norance and she left, casting upon me a sin- 
gular glance of prayer, compassion and re- . 
proach. But where had I time to analyze 
all this? Clara was alone with me, troubled 
confused, she appeared absorbed in the con- 
templation of a picture, which I felt con- 
vinced, she saw not. I approached her—I 
took her hand and kissed it fervently. ‘ Don 
Alvar is this your promise?” she demanded, 
withdrawing her hand. The gesture cut me 
to the soul. ‘In what havel failed?” I 
asked with a little smile. ‘‘ Am] not calm, 
tranquil, happy? Have I not loved you as 
a brother?’ If you are happy, why that 
mocking smile? why those touching words 
which tear my heart. Why these looks and 
sighs which disturb my peace; oh Don 
Alvar—is this the friendship you promised ? 
‘No! no!” I thundered. “ It islove, anger, 
misery. You remain indifferent to my tor- 
ments, that indifference fills me with indig- 
nation. Clara you must love me or I die.” 
“Am I not your sister?’ ‘Curses on 
that word!’’ Leave these subtle distinctions, 
say you love me. I ask nomore.”’ ‘ You 
forget another is my husband!” “ Your 
husband! No Salvator is a monster—a ty- 
rant unworthy of your love. Mistrust him, 





mistrust me. I hate Salvator, [ hate my- 
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self, and at times I hate you, poor victim 
who know only to suffer and weep ?”’ ‘Don 
Alvar you frighten me, there is delirium in 
your eyes, madness in your words. My 
friend, Don Alvar, recollect yourself.”’ «* You 
are right,” I interrupted her. ‘‘ My brain is 
maddened, my mind is lost, my reason is 
dead. If you knew all. But hold, only 
say, ‘I love you.’ and that one sentence 
will assure you and myself, untold happi- 
ness.” ‘ Can happiness dwell with remorse ?”’ 
“Why do you speak of remorse?” ‘Why 
he asks me why. I am Salvator’s wife!’ 
Still Salvator ! still that phantom betwixt 
you and me? Go—love him, and in vain 
will you await his return! Love him and 
you will know, as I do, all the agony of a 
hopeless love!”” I will no longer hear your 
cruel predictions, and whatever may be the 
feelings of my heart, I would a thousand 
times rather die unhappy than live guilty,” 
and in the agony of her soul, she murmured, 
in low, imploring tones ‘‘Oh my husband 
why will you not come to save me?” I 
could scarcely resist the appeal. But she 
must love me. ‘‘Insensible woman. Proud 
of your virtue you are as cold as the grave !” 

‘‘Insensible!”’ replied Clara, ‘‘are you 
blind? See you not what I suffer? There 
is a sorrow more bitter than despair. Grief 
is not to be most commiserated when it is ex- 
pressed but when it is silent, concentrated, 
when it kills!’ She hid her face, covered 
with tears, in her hands and left the room. 

Since our conversation, I see Clara has 
become more dejected, paler, more shadowy. 
Her voice is like a soft, gentle sigh. Good 
heavens! If this pure soul should fly from 
remorse. If this outraged angel should re- 
turn to heaven without knowing the hap- 
piness I had in store for her! Clara I im- 
plore you—dare to love me, and I will give 
you back your peace of mind, dare to love 
me and happiness unutterable will be ours. 
You will then bless me for not wishing the 
loveless marriage chain to crush us with its 
weight. The proof is over, you have con- 
quered, Clara, as virtuous as tender, you 
have convinced your lover of your love and 
yet remained pure in your husband’s eyes. 
It was yesterday, seated near Clara, I med- 
itated upon the mears of obtaining an incon- 
testible proof of her love, of that devoted 





spontaneous love, which comes not from 
fear, duty or obedience. Seeing her so calm, 
so quiet, I thought to myself, is there suffi- 
cient passion in that soul, devotion in that 
heart, strength in those arms to enchain me 
through life ? 

Placed at some distance, Madame d’Au- 
bigneux, also meditated, her eyes resting 
upon her daughter. Suddenly, as if continu- 
ing her thoughts she said “‘has it been long Don 
Alvar since you heard from the duke ?”’—fix- 
ing her scrutinizing eyes upon me. At this 
abrupt question both Clara and I started. | 
overcame my emotion. ‘‘ Madam,” replied 
I, ‘‘he has not written to me since my arti- 
val.”’ ‘It is very singular,’’ replied Madame 
d’Aubigneux. ‘If he were actuated by no 
other motive, it seems that curiosity alone, 
would make him desire to know how his 
wife supports the eternal exile, to which he 
has doomed her.’ ‘* What would you have 
Madame ?” said I affecting alow tone. ‘Sal- 
vator is savage, unsocial, capricious. He is 
a honorable man, but eccentric, exacting. 
Ihave recently learned that he has renounced 
the world, broken off all intercourse with his 
most intimate friends, and it would not be 
very astonishing to me, were he to sacrifice 
the bright future which awaits him, in the 
fear sacrificing his independence.” ‘Don 
Alvar’ said Madame haughtily. ‘If that is, 
indeed Don Salvator’s character, all can be 
arranged, the ties which bind my daughter are 
not so strong but they can be broken, and if 
Clara consents.’’ ‘Never! never!” cried 
Clara, starting up. ‘‘ What! I accuse my 
husband! I proclaim my indifference and my 
misery! No mother, no, Salvator might fly 
from me, but he shall never have cause to 
look upon me with contempt.” “ Wnhappy 
child. You will die of grief. Listen to me 
Clara. For three years I have suffered 
much, but, you know, stifling my sorrow—I 
forced myself to uphold your hopes, now my 
fortitude, my endurance is gone, and sooner 
than see you perish as a victim, I will do my 
duty.’’ ‘‘ Mamma, you terrify me. What will 
you do? What do you hope for?” ‘ Your 
fate must be decided. Salvator must either 
renounce, or reclaim you.”’ ‘‘ Mamma you 
make meshudder. Do not, I pray you, com- 
promise my peace by an act I shall be forced 
to disavow.”’ ‘I so little expected, to dis- 
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agree with my daughter ina circumstance|honor me!” ‘‘Dishonor! think you to 
where her happiness is at stake, that I have|frighten me by a word? Yes. You must 


not waited for her consent to act,’’ replied 
Madame, bitterly. ‘‘So write this moment, 
Clara, to Don Salvator that it was against 
your wishes, your mother demanded for you 
a husband’s protection. Hasten, for my 
letter has been gone some time and if there 
is aspark of justice or honor in Salvator’s 
heart, he will not delay in bringing a reply 


himself.” ‘‘He here! He, Don Salvator, 
come here! Oh mother what have you 
done?’ ‘‘My duty, my daughter, and I 


hope you will do yours.’ Madame d’ Aubig- 
neux left the room with a solemn air, and 
Clara cried out, in a terrified voice “ All 
I love assemble to conspire against me. Sal- 
vator coming to reclaim me! Oh Don Alvar, 
what will become of us,” and falling under 
this unlooked for weight of agony, she 
threw herself in my arms. [I locked her to 
my heart, calling her the most endearing 
names, and covered her pallid cheeks with 
burning kisses. In despair she arose. “‘ Don 
Alvar, have pity upon me, upon a poor de- 
fenceless, feeble woman. Think what will 
become of me. I am Ais wife.” ‘No, 
Clara, no, a thousand times no, my Clara. I 


truly am your husband, for your heart has; 


throbbed with mine, my lips have pressed 
your virgin cheeks, my rights are more sacred 
than his.’’ 
shame.’ ‘‘Of shame? you myangel. But 
Clara, tell me, can you escape from my love? 
Can you so gentle and tender withdraw 
from that passion, which will reach you, 
through my looks, my sighs, the very air 
you breathe?’ ‘Qh agony ! It is too true, 
I love you. But I implore you, in the name 
of Heaven, ‘to take that avowal far hence. 
It is my misery.” ‘Leave you! never! 


never!” ‘‘And when Salvator comes.” ‘‘Why 
do you speak so constantly of Salvator? 


Love meas you should, Clara, and that hate- 
ful Salvator will be nothing to you. 


longer its chains.” ‘Yet they still remain 
and drag us back to earth.’’ ‘The power- 


ful hand of earth can break them.’’ “ Break 


them? what do you mean Don Alvar.” 
‘‘That you belong to me. That you are 
mine, wholly, only mine?’ “Don Alvar I 


could not have believed this. You would dis- 


“Oh say not so, I shall die of 


When 
the soul is in paradise, the body feels no 


love me enough to trust your honor to me! 
Clara beloved Clara, on my knees I beseech 
you, drive me not away from you. It is my 
life, yours I implore you to grant! Can you 
live without me?” ‘‘ Better death than dis- 
honor!’’ ‘ You cannot love me if you re- 
sist my prayers, my despair.’ ‘I can die, 
|what more doyouwish?’’ ‘To throw your- 
self into my arms, to deliver up your fate to 
me, toconfide in my honor.” ‘“ Your honor ! 
How dare you breathe that word, when it is 
your purpose, to destroy, disgrace me.”’ 
“Disgrace you Clara. Heavens! If any 
other being had dared to say so, every drop 
‘of his blood would not have sufficed to wash 
‘out his offence! I swear to you, my love 
will not disgrace you! Oh think of the 
self-sacrifice, the noble devotion of ardent 
love. Far from dishonoring you, my love 
will be your crown of glory. You will re- 
joice, to possess it. You will be blessed in 
proving it. You turn from me. You give 
me no answer. Clara do you love me?” 
‘What oaths could convince one who doubts 
all, even virtue.’’ ‘‘ Virtue! believe me 
Clara, pure love is virtue. But I read your 
woman’s heart. You expect Salvator. You 
want to love him. You will love him. Now 
speak openly to me. Say you will love him, 
and I leave you instantly forever.’’ ‘ Sal- 
vator! would to heaven!” ‘Would to 
heaven, you desire, then, to love him? | 
go. Will you bid me stay? You say noth- 
ing. Adieu. I leaving you I go to death!”’ 
“Qh! no! no! You will not, you cannot, 
leave me alone in the world, to bear my re- 
morse and my despair. Don Alvar you 
cannot do so!’’ ‘ My life is in your hands. 
Take it or give it back tome.” “ Alvar it is 
frightful to drag me into this abyss through 
terror.”” ‘ You are right love only should 
be heard. Listen to me Clara. I shall now 
leave for Bayonne. I shall stay there three 
days. Sound the very depths of your soul. 
If you can live without me, leave me to 
continue my journey without troubling your- 
self, where it will end. But if you feel that 
my soul is your soul, if you feel that my 
life is your life, if you love meas I must 
be loved, write but one word to me, ‘ Re- 
turn !’ and I solemnly vow, here, by all 
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that is sacred, you will never grieve for | der expression, and then. How will I fly to 


placing your love, your honor, your confi-| her ? 


dence, in my keeping!” 

fore you leave, swear to me.” ‘ To love 
you unto death, is all I promise,’”’ and rush- | 
ing from her, I left the castle with my brain 
on fire. I ordered post horses and leaving 
some written directions for my servant, I 
took the road to Bayonne, uncertain, irreso- 
lute, a storm of passion raging within. 


It was a long and painful combat I had 
with myself. Irritated at her resistance I 
accused Clara of coldness, but in the depths 
of my heart 1 heard that of her soul. 
“ Alvar what will become of us !”” Wounded 
by her refusal, I tried to think her indiffer- 
ent, but I felt upon my quivering lips, that 
first sweet timid kiss she left there. She 
loves me—she said it—I feel it. But, she 
repulsed my prayers. She suffered me to 
leave her, and by turns I am maddened, by 
her feeble passion, and proud in the strength 
of her virtue, now a ray from heaven, has 
suddenly dispersed the chaos, of my mind. 
I feel I am a wretch,a barbarian. She is an 
outraged angel. Clara, my wife, can the en- 
tire devotion of my life, suffice to expiate 
the wrong I have done you? 

—Fernando knows all my happiness. He is 
gone to Madrid to prepare the brilliant fétes 
which will welcome my bride. What luxury, 
what grandeur will I lavish upon my Clara. 
What honors will the court pay to the duch- 
ess de Losteons. Proud of her love—her 
matchless beauty, her impregnable virtue, I 
will consent for her to be seen one instant by 
the world, then, far from all envious eyes I 
will take her, to enjoy, in solitude our inex- 
pressible happiness. In the depths of Estra- 
madura. I possess an old castle, situated 
among the mountains, the shepherd and wild 
fawn, alone, know the paths leading to it. 
There, in an atmosphere, warmed by the 
sun and redolent with the odor of flowers, I 
will conceal my treasure. There Clara will 
be all to me, and my wearied soul will, at 
last, rest in that heaven of peace, after this 
terrible conflict of my turbulent passions. 

Justin my servant has orders to wait for 
letters from the castle. Whatever may be 
Clara’s fortitude, I know it will be impossi- 


How will I implore her forgiveness ? 


‘Don Alvar be-/for the seeming wrong I have done her, and 


nothing shall ever seperate us more. What 
a moment of ecstatic bliss, when I will say 
to her. ‘‘ Weep no more Clara, I am Salva- 
tor. Weep no longer, one guilty thought 
has never tarnished your purity. Your heart 
has never throbbed but for your husband.” 

Justin, here he is, he holds a letter, he 
comes, take this gold, leave me, let me de- 
vour, far from all eyes, the first words of 
love, I ever received from Clara. 

It is the sentence of death. I have iio 
right to murmur. I deserve my fate. But 
oh Clara, how I loved you. I will avenge 
you. For several days her mother had known 
my secret, a letter from my agent, in reply 
to one she had addressed to him, informed 
her of my residence in France, other cir- 
cumstances served to enlighten her—and 
when Clara, in all the agony of remorse and 
despair, threw herself into her arms after 
my departure Madame d’Aubigneux re- 
vealed to her my unmanly conduct. 

Letter from Clara to Don Salvater de Lostenos. 

‘‘T know all! He who should have been 
the guide of my youth, tempted me from the 
paths of virtue. He who should have de- 
fended my honor, was base enough to tar- 
nish it. He who could have claimed a hus- 
band’s rights, has stooped so low as to play 
the part of a vile seducer. Placed by your 
jealous selfishness in a lonely position I shall 
preserve, spotless, the name you gave me. 
But I renounce you forever. I cannot sep- 
arate Don Alvar from Don Salvator, and 
whichever name it may please you, hereafter, 
to assume, I could never make you happy, 
for my husband will have a right to reproach 
me, and the lover will be dissatisfied. Wound- 
ed, outraged, contemned, for me there is no 
longer repose. You have taken from me, 
even, my peace of mind, spare me the humila- 
ting shame of blushing before you. Wife 
and widow, free and bound, I shall remain 
with my mother, until death comes, to free 
me from my hatred—my love for you !” 

What a fate is mine. What! There 
lives one woman virtuous enough to resist 
the most ardent passion, generous enough, 
to conceal from all eyes a husband’s wrongs, 





ble for her to bid me adieu, without one ten- 


noble enough to repulse with scorn the wretch 
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who would offend her! and that woman is 
my wife, and I had lost her, lost her, at the 
moment when repentant, I had opened my 
soul to the sweetest hopes, lost her. Clara, 
can it be, that you have renounced me? 
Yes, she hasactedright. Even in my agony, 
my haughty pride is gratified to see her dig- 
nified resentment of an injury. She who 
could so proudly repulse Salvator’s love, is 
worthy of his name. You shall preserve it 
Clara. This will, by which I have bequeathed 
you al! my wealth, will also impose upon 
you lasting widowhood. Wretch, from the 
tomb you will still pursue her with your sel- 
fish jealousy. Yes, Salvator’s wife, must be 
no other. I feel the unworthiness of the 
act, but an irresistible impulse urges me on. 
Appeased by my death, Clara will be faith- 
ful to her first love. Oh could I but see her 
once more, hear her sweet voice pronounce 
my pardon, floating around me in softest 
music, as my departing spirit takes its flight, 
but it can never be. I feel now I could not 
have made her happy, this hellish jealousy 
is rooted within me. Virtue, gentleness, 
tenderness, failed to eradicate it from my 
heart. I should make her miserable. Clara 
miserable! better infinitely better, to die at 
once. Clara, beloved one, I immolate my- 
self to your repose. Living I merited your 
hatred. Dying, I will deserve your love.’’ 
Thus finished Salvator’s manuscript. He 
wrote some business letters, wrapped in the 
same envelope a handkerchief with one 
drop of blood upon it, the tablets and a few 
lines expréssing the tenderest adieux to his 
adored Clara. His determination was irre- 
vocable. Maddened by remorse and des- 
pair, he is determined to die, and prepares 
to execute his purpose, with coolness and 
courage. Even his rank anddignity are not 
forgotten. He decorates himself with all 
the insignia of his station, and the weapon 
is pointed to his heart, that his noble, and 
beautiful features may even in death remain 
unscathed. The instrument of destruction is 
in his hands, a pistol which never fails. 





Clara’s letter was wrapped round the ball. 
Poor Clara! what will become of you, when} 
you learn that the fatal letter, dictated by’ 
your mother, pierced your husband’s heart. | 
You think the guilty one is even now com- 


ing to ask that pardon you so ardently de-! 


Vor. XX—21 


sire to grant. You do not know Salvator. 
He will die rather, than abjure his jealousy. 
The pistol is cocked. Standing at the foot 
of the bed, which will receive his lifeless 
body, Salvator points the mouth to his in- 
domitable heart. He is on the point of draw- 
ing. Steps are heard flying along the pas- 
sage. The door bursts open. The pistol 
falls. The astonished, exultant Salvator sees 
his wife, his Clara, rushing to his arms. 
Clasping him with convulsive agony, and 
burying her beautiful head in his loving 
breast, she murmurs, “I am thine. My 
life, my peace, my happiness, I give to you, 
do with them as you will.” 
Sopnir Panniér. 


IRELAND.* 


BY M. LL. W. H. 

O land of beauty thou art far away, 

Sleeping upon the ocean’s heaving breast ; 

The kingly eagle and the wild ospray, 

Upon thy beetling crags exalt their nest, 

And scream their wild war-music to the blast, 
Which urges on the wave more foamingly and fast. 


How mighty are thy marvels—wihose the hand 

That shaped and reared with wondrous power on 
high, 

Those basalt columns side by side which stand 

In desolate grandeur between sea and sky 7? 

Towering in height, in skill all unsurpassed, 

A barrier impregnable and vast. 


Is it a record of the cunning power, 

Of giant nations passed away from earth ! 

Ere man immortal breathed in Eden’s breast, 
These palisades of wonder had their birth. 

The first born sun shone on them, and the flood, 
Swept earth from pole to pole, yet still they stood. 


The power which cails and guides the stormy cloud, 
The bow of promise pictures in yon heaven— 
Which wakes the thunder-pealing long and loud, 
Which sendeth forth the quiet stars at even, 

This power Almighty into being called, 

Thee and thy strange wild beauty ocean’s Emerald. 


The pride of Wicklow’s wooded hills and fall 
Of rushing light,(’) is beautiful to see, 

And where the fragments of Saint Kiven’s wall, 
Stand ’mid Glendalough’s lone serenity, 

I've watched the harvest moonbeams on the pile, 
Descend in semblance of an angel’s smile. 


Where the old Kings of Munster beld their court, 
In Cashel’s palmy days of power and state. 


* Sequel to “ The Dream of Nations.” 
(*) Waterfall of Powerscourt. 
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The peasant children gaily now may sport, 
In all their reckless gleefulness elate. 

For the bright morn and evening sun is shed, 
O’er roofiess dwelling of the crownéd dead. 


But with less lightsome mien their steps they trace, 
Where on the rock precipitous arise, 

The crumbling ruins of the Holy place, 

Of their own land’s religious mysteries. 

For every little heart hath thrilled at tale, 

And fairy legend of the Lia Frale. 


Spirit on which yet the days of brightness be, 
E’re hunger’s iron fingers grasp the heart, 
And all secure in helpless infancy, 

In toil and torturing care they have no part— 
Nor portion in the bitter thoughts which try, 
The elder-hearted with fierce agony. 


Where are the Lords, the owners of the soil. 
Who should the shelter of their vassals be? 
Their rescuers from misery and toil, 
Imposed by the oppressor’s tyranny. 

Alas! though Erin’s voice is one of wail, 
What ear is open to her piteous tale ? 


But many a gallant spirit yet is thine, 

Green Isle of loveliness, the brave, the good, 
The noble and true hearted round thee shine, 
“ Like lights within a temple,” and a flood. 
Of hallowed memories thou well mayst claim, 
With the loud echo of each patriot’s name. 


As to the aged Prophet’s wistful eyes, 
Over India’s parched and suffering land, 
In ancient days a little cloud did rise, 

A little cloud as it had been a hand— 
Blest harbinger of life reviving rain— 
So read I joy to Ireland comes again. 


A purer, holier joy than that of yore— 

A brighter honor, a more fair renown. 

Joy which dispels the anguish of the poor— 
Honor which hath salvation for its crown, 

Fame whose green laurels bloodless all shall be, 
A glorious wreath of immortality. 


(?) Holy Stone of Munster, on which the ancient Kings 
were crowned. 

* The county of Wicklow is celebrated for picturesque 
beauty. Among a number of beautiful sites the domes- 
tic of Powerscourt is pre-eminent, the waterfall descend- 
ing 360 feet amid vast hanging woods. The interior of 
the country presents features of a very different descrip- 
tion, glens between lofty mountains naked and desolate. 
Among these is Glendalough, which is surrounded by a 
most majestic circuit of mountains, and contains some re- 
markable ecclesiastical monuments attributed to St. Ki- 
ven, a great patron saint of Ireland in the seventeenth 
century. One of his disciples founded at Glendalough, 
a little city long celebrated as a seat of religion and learn- 
ing. Only its site can now be traced, but there are dis- 
tinct remains of seven churches, the cathedral and St. 
Kiven’s kitchen are the most entire. 

(?) Cashel was in ancient times the capital of the Kings 
of Munster, of whose palace some remnants may still be 
traced. Noble fragments remain of the ancient cathedral 
majestically seated on the summit of a precipitous rock. 
Here was deposited the Lia Fale, or fatal stone on which 
the Kings of Munster were crowned. 


Encyclopedia of Geography. 





Till then let children raise their hands and bless, 
In humble adoration, God who here, 

A haven opens wide to which distress, 

And desolate poverty may safely steer 

Their frail and sinking barks, aye let them coine, 
Unto our forest land, the exile’s refuge home. 


O would that [ could ali unlink the chain, 
Of wretchedness, and set the Erin free, 

Wipe from thy annuals every darke ning staiu, 
Light up thy heart with fire of Liberty. 

And then beneath the sky no ocean gein, 
Were brighter in old Neptune’s diadem. 
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—And we arrived at Algiers the third of 
August. 

Our looks were directed anxiously to- 
wards the port in order to discover what sort 
of a reception awaited us. We were re-as- 
sured by the sight of the tri-colored flag 
floating upon two or three vessels ;—but we 
were deceived ; the vessels belonged to Hol- 
land. Upon our entrance into the harbor, a 
Spaniard, whom we took, from his tone of 
authority, for a high officer of the Algerine 
government, approached Damian and asked 
him : 

‘“ What have you on board ?” 

“ Four Frenchmen,”’ replied the coxswain. 

‘‘ Re-embark instantly. I forbid your en- 
trance.” 

As we showed no signs of obeying the 
order, the Spaniard, who in fact was the con- 
structing engineer of the Dey’s ships, armed 
himself with a boat pole, and commenced 
dealing out heavy blows on our devoted 
heads; but immediately a Genoese sailor, 
standing in a boat near by, seized an oar and 
gave battle to ourassailant. During this com- 
bat we went ashore without opposition. We 
had conceived a singular idea of the police 
regulations on the coast of Africa. 

We repaired at once to the house of the 
French consul, M. Dubois Thainville; he 
was at his country residence. Escorted by 
the Janizary of the Consulate, we went to 
his villa, one of the ancient palaces of the 
Dey, situated not far from the gate of Baba- 
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zonn. The consul and his family received 
us with great hospitality. 

Transported thus suddenly upon a new 
continent, | was awaiting the rising of the 
sun, the next day, with some anxiety, in or- 
der to enjoy the novelties which Africa 
would present to a European. In the midst 
of these anticipations, I was suddenly alarmed 
at seeing through the dim twilight of the 
morning, a very ugly animal moving about 
on the foot of my bed. I gave a kick andj 
the motion ceased fora time: after a few| 
moments I felt it moving under my legs; 
finding this rather serious I commenced a! 
series of more violent evolutions, when I 
heard loud bursts of laughter from the Jan- 
izary who was sleeping on a sofa in the 
same chamber. He had been amusing him- 
self with the practical joke of putting a hedge- 
hog in my bed. The consul obtained for us 
the next day, berths in a vessel of the Alge- 
rine government, which was about to sail for 
Marseilles. He procured for us Mr. Ber- 
themie and myself, two false passports 
which transformed us into two travelling 
merchants, the one from Schevekat in Hun- 
gary, and the other from Leoden. 

The moment of departure arrived; the 
13th August, 1808, we were on board; the 
crew had not yet been shipped ; the Captain 
Rai Braham Ouled Mustapha Goja, perceiv- 
ing the Dey upon the terrace, overlooking 
the harbor, and fearing a summary punish- 
ment if he delayed to set sail, completed 
his crew at the expense of the by-standers 
upon the mole, the greater part of whom 
were not sailors ; these poor fellows begged 
as a favour the permission to go and inform 
their families of their sudden departure and 
to obtain some clothing for the voyage. The 
Captain was deaf to all entreaties. In afew 
moments we raised anchor. 

The vessel belonged to the Emir of Seca, 
director of the mint. Her real commander 
was a Greek Captain named Spiro Calligero. 
The cargo consisted of a number of different 
groups. Among the passengers were five 





members of the family to which the Bakir 
had succeeded as kings of the Jews; two 
merchants of Ostrich feathers from Morocco; 
Captain Krog from Norway ; two lions which 
the Dey was sending to the Emperor Napo- 
The 


leon and a great number of monkeys. 
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first part of our voyage was prosperous; as 
we were passing the island of Sardinia we 
met an American vessel coming out of the 
port of Cagliari. A shot from one of our 
guns (we were armed with fourteen pieces 
of small calibre)—ordered the captain to 
show his colours. He came on board with 
his ship’s papers all right, and was not a lit- 
tle astonished when I ordered him in the 
name of Captain Braham Ouled Mustapha 
Goja, to furnish us some tea, coffee and sugar, 
he called us robbers, pirates, thieves ; Cap- 
tain Braham admitted all these titles, but in- 
sisted none the less on having tea, coffee and 
sugar. The American driven then to the 
last pitch of exasperation, addressed himself 
to me who acted as intepreter ; ‘‘ You scoun- 
drel of ‘a renegade!’ exclaimed he, ‘If 
ever J meet you again I will send you tothe 
devil.’’ ‘Do you believe them,’ I an- 
swered—‘ that lam here for my pleasure 
and that in spite of your threat, 1 would not 
go with you if I could?’ These words 
calmed him; he brought the sugar, tea, and 
coffee and both vessels again set sail without 
the customary farewell. 

On the 16th August we had already en- 
tered the gulf of Lyons and were approach- 
ing Marseilles when we met a Spanish pri- 
vateerfrom Palamos, armed with two twenty- 
four pounders ; we set sail with the hope of 
escaping him, but a cannon ball through our 
sails told us that he sailed faster than we did. 
We obeyed the command thus expressed 
and awaited the boat from the privateer. 
The Captain declared us prisoners, although 
Spain was at peace with Algiers, under 
the pretext that we were violating the block- 
ade under which the whole coast of France 
had just been placed; he added that he 
would carry us to Rosas, where the authori- 
ties would decide our fate. I was in the 
cabin of the vessel; I had the curiosity to 
cast a stealthy glance at the crew of the pri- 
vateer’s boat, and perceived to my great 
discomfort a sailor of the brig commanded 
by Don Manuel de Vacaro. This fellow, 
who bore the name of Pablo Blanco, had 
often been my servant during my geodesical 
operations. My false passport was utterly 
useless if Pablo recognized me, I got into 
my berth, covered my head with'the blanket 
and lay as still as a statue. 
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During the two days which elasped be- ‘I consent to it!” 
tween our capture and our entrance into the <‘‘I will even sing you the song ofthe 
harbour of Rosas, Pablo came often into the goat herd.” 
cabin and would point me out, saying, The lines of this song are separated two 
“ There is a passenger whose face [ have not and two by an imitation of the bleating of 
seen yet.’ the goat. 

When we arrived at Rosas, they decided — [ commenced, with an audacity which as- 
that we should be placed in quarantine in a tonished myself, to sing this air sung by all 
dismantled windmill on the route to Figue- the mountaineers of the island. The Tvica 
= [ took care to disembark in a boat to soldier, on whom this air had the same ef- 
which Pablo did not belong ; the Corsair set fect as tthe “ Ranz des Vaches,’ upon the 
out on another cruise and thus relieved me) Swiss, declared with tears in his eyes that | 
from the disagreeable presence of my old! was a native of Ivica. I then told the judge 





servant. if he would find a person speaking French, 
Our vessel had a rich cargo; hence the) he would discover that I spoke that language 
Spanish authorities were very anxious to de-| equally well. r 
clare her a prize. They pretended o believe | An emigrant officer of the regiment of 
that I was the proprietor of it, and wished | Bourbon offered immediately to make the ex- 
to interrogate me in order to hasten enatters; eriment, and after exchanging a few sen- 
even without waiting until the quarantine |(.4.¢; with me affirmed without hesitation 
was ended. Two ropes were stretched be-| 


tween the mill and the shore, and itehie! ta Fas oF okra rs 
placed himself in front of me. As the ex- 
amination took place at a considerable inter- 
val; the numerous by-standers who sur- 
rounded us took part both in questions 
and answers. I[ will try and give the dia-, one 
logue which ensued as faithfully as pos-| ‘My greatest desire is to give you an an- 
sible :—“‘ who are you ?” swer which will satisfy you—lI will try then ; 
“A poor travelling merchant.” but tell you beforehand that I am not going 
“Where from?” | to tell the truth. I am the son of the hotel- 
‘‘ From a country where certainly you have | keeper in the village of Mataro.”’ 
never been.”’ _ Tknow the man :“you are not his son.”’ 
‘ But what country ?”’ ‘You are right, I have told you that I would 
I feared to reply, for the passports were in| Vary my answers until I found one to satisfy 
the hands of the judge and I had forgotten| you. Iam then a puppet-player and keep 
whether I was from Schevekat or from Leo- My puppets at Levida.’’ The by-standers 
ben. I answered, however, at random. ‘received this answer with bursts of laughter 
“Tam from Schevekat.’’ and put an end to the interrogation. ‘‘J 
My answer agreed luckily with the pass: | swear by the devil’’ exclaimed the judge— 
port. ‘that I will find you out sooner or later’’— 
‘You are about as much from Schevekat With that he withdrew. 
as I am,”’ answered the judge. ‘You are| The rest of the passengers, the Arabs, Jews 
Spanish, and from the kingdom of Valencia, | and Merchants from Morocco were wit- 
as I see by your accent.”’ nesses of the examination, but had under- 
“ You are going to punish me, then, sir,| stood nothing; they had seen only that I did 
because nature has given me a talent for not allow myself to be intimidated. At the 
languages. I learn with ease the dialects of end of the entertainment they came to kiss 
the countries in which I trade ; I have learned | my hand, and from this moment gave me their 
for example, the dialect of Ivica.” entire confidence. I became their secretary 
“Very well; I take you at your word./for all the complaints which they believed 
Here is a soldier from Ivica; he shall talk|they had a right to address individually or 
with you.” collectively to the Spanish government : 


The judge growing impatient exclaimed: 
‘Let us put an end to these experiments 
which decide nothing—I command you sir, 
to tell me who are you—] promise you your 
Jife if you answer me with sincerity.” 
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the right was certainly incontestable, so I 
was occupied every day with inditing peti- 
tions, especially in the name of the two mer- 
chants of Ostrich feathers, one of whom de- 
clared he wasa very near relation of the em- 
peror of Morocco. Astonished at the rapid- 
ity with which I wrote, they imagined with- 
out doubt that I would write just as fast in 
the Arabic characters. They besought me 
earnestly to become Mahometan in order to 
make a fortune copying passages of the 
Koran for the use of the faithful. 

Not at all reassured by the last words of 
the judge who examined me, I began to seek 
safety in another quarter. I had in my pos- 
sessior a safe conduct from the English Ad- 
miralty : I wrote a confidential letter to the 
captain of an English vessel, (the Eagle, I 
believe,) which had cast anchor several days 
before in the harbor of Rosas, explaining 
my situation. 

** You can demand niy release,”’ said I, 
‘‘ since I have an English passport. If that 
step is too much for you, have the kindness 
to take my manuscripts and send them to 
the Royal Society of London.’’* 

One of the soldiers, who guarded us, and 
whose favour I had won, carried my letter 
forme. The English captain came to see 
me; his name was George Eyre. We had 
a private conversation on the shore. Mon- 
sieur George Eyre had fancied, perhaps, that 
the manuscripts of my observations were 
contained in a register bound in morocco 
with gilt edges: when he saw that these 
manuscripts were composed of isolated leaves, 
covered with ciphers, which I had hid under 
my shirt, disdain succeeded to interest, and 
and he left me abruptly. Returning to his 
vessel, he wrote me a letter in which he 
said to me— 

‘‘T cannot interfere with your case; ad- 
dress yourself to the Spanish government ; 
I have the persuasion that it will do justice 
to your demands and will not molest you.” 

As I did not have the same persuasion that 
Capt. George Eyre professed to have, I took 
no notice of his advice. 

I ought to say here, that long afterwards 


* Note. These manuscripts contained the reeults of 
the most important meridional measurements ever made. 
The same which are at the foundation of the present sys- 
tem of weights and measures in France-—Trans, 


[ related these facts in England to Sir Jo- 
seph Banks, and the conduct of the captain 
was severely blamed; but when a man 
breakfasts and drives to the sound of harmo- 
nious music, can he really take much inter- 
est in a poor devil lying on straw, eaten up 
with vermin, although he has manuscripts 
under his shirt ? 

The report that 1 was a Spanish refugee 
and owner of the vessel, gaining more and 
more credit, and that being the most dange- 
rous of all positions, I resolved to put an end 
to it. I begged the commandant of the place 
to come and receive my declaration, and an- 
nounced to him that I was a Frenchman. In 
order to prove the truth, of my assertions I 
demanded that Pablo. Blanco, (who had re- 
turned a few days before from his cruise,) 
be sent for. It was done asI desired. As 
he was coming down upon the shore, Pablo, 
to whom they had said nothing about me, 
cried out with surprise: ‘‘ What! you Don 
Francisco mixed up with all these scoun- 
drels.”” He proceeded to give the governor 
detailed accounts of the mission which I had 
been fulfilling with two Spanish commission- 
ers. My nationality was thus confirmed. 

The same day the commandant was re- 
placed by an Irish colonel of the regiment of 
Ultonia ; the Corsair set out on a new cruise 
taking Pablo Blanco with him and | became 
again the travelling merchant from Scheve- 
kat. From the windmili, where we were in 
quarantine, I could see the tri-colored flag 
floating over the fortress of Figueras. Re- 
connoitering corps of cavalry came sometimes 
within 500 yards of us; it would not then 
have been very difficult for me to escape 
Nevertheless, as the sanitary laws of Spain 
inflict the pain of death upon him who vio- 
lates the quarantine, I determined not to 
make the attempt until the evening before 
our days of quarantine were numbered. The 
evening arrived; I glided on all fours 
along the brushwood and had nearly passed 
the line of sentinels when a noise which I 
heard among the Arabs caused me to return. 
I found these poor people in a terrible state 
of uneasiness; they believed themselves 
lost if I left them; and I remained. The 
next morning a strong picquet of troops pre- 
sented themselves before the mill ;—their 
manceuvres excited greatly our apprehensions. 
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‘* What are you going to ye with us?” 
cried out the Norwegian, Capt. Krog. 

“ Alas! you will see but too soon’’—re- 
plied the Spanish officer. 

This answer made us all believe that we 
were to be shot. The obstinacy with which 
Capt. Krog and two other fellow passengers 
of small stature stuck behind me rather con- 
firmed me in this opinion. The order ‘‘ make 
ready” convinced us that we had but a few 
seconds to live. In analysing the sensations 
which I experienced at this solemn moment, 
I am persuaded that a man led to execution 
is not altogether so unhappy as the public 
imagines. Fifty ideas rushed nearly simul- 
taneously upon my mind without attaining 
tangible form ;—I remember only the two 
following which have remained graven upon 
my memory; in turning my head towards 
the right I perceived the national flag float- 
ing on the bastions of Figueras and said to 
myself—‘ a few hundred yards and I would 
be surrounded by comrades, friends, fel- 
low citizens, who would warmly grasp my 
hand; here without any imputed crime, ] 
am going to be shot at twenty-two years of 
age.’’ Another idea impressed me still more 
deeply : in looking towards the Pyrenees ] 
could distinctly see the peaks and I reflected 
that perhaps my mother, in this the last mo- 
ment of my life, was gazing calmly on the 
same. 

The design of the authorities was how- 
ever only to frighten us; having discovered 
that even to purchase my life, I would not 
declare myself the proprietor of the vessel, 
they caused us to be conducted to the for- 
tress of Rosas. We were placed in a case- 
mate, where we hardly had room to lie down. 
In the windmill, provisions were brought to 
us from time to time, from our own vessel ; 
in the fortress, the Spanish government pro- 
vided our food and reduced us to dry bread. 
This did not seem to us a very substantial 
support, especially as we could see from the 
casemate a market woman selling grapes and 
fried herrings. But we had no money: } 
determined therefore, though with much re- 
gret, to sella watch which my father had 
given me: I received about half its value 
for it. Possessors of sixty francs, Mr. Ber- 
themie and I were enabled to satisfy the 
hunger we had so long suffered ; we divided 


| likewi ise with our fellows i in captiv ity. Though 
this sale of my watch brought us some re- 
lief, it was the cause of great sorrow to my 
family. The town fell into the hands of the 
French a few weeks afterwards. The garri- 
son were sent as prisoners into France and 
passed through Perpignan, my native place. 
My father on the search for news of me, en- 
tered a coffee house, where several Spanish 
officers were collected ; while in there an offi- 
cer drew from his pocket the watch which I 
had sold at Rosas—the good old man saw in 
this the proof of my death as the officer who 
received the watch from a third person could 
give no account of my fate. 

The French attacked the town of Rosas 
and we were consequently removed from the 
casemate of the fort to give place to its de- 
fenders. We were removed first to a small 
church in the town, which was however soon 
converted into a hospital for wounded sol- 
diers. They transported us thence the 25th 
of September to a citadel situated on a hill 
at the mouth of the harbour called the ‘‘ Bou- 
ton de Rosas ;’’ here we were plunged in a 
dungeon which the light of day never pene- 
trated. We did not stay long in this infec- 
tious place ; not because they had pity on us, 
but because it afforded a safe retreat to a 
part of the garrison of the town. We were 
made to descend in the night to the sea- 
shore and were carried to the port of Pala- 
mos. At this latter place we were shut up in 
a hulk; but enjoyed a sort of liberty; we were 
allowed to go ashore several hours and dis- 
play our poverty and rags in the town. It 
was there that I made the acquaintance of 
the duchess-dowager of Orleans, mother of 
Louis Philippe. She had left the town of 
Figueras where she had resided for some- 
time, because, she told me,—thirty-two 
bombs sent from the fortress had fallen into 
her house. Her plan was to escape into Al- 
giers and she requested me to bring the cap- 
tain of our vessel to see her in order that 
she might ask his protection when he should 
be set free. I related to Capt. Braham the 
misfortunes of the princess and conducted 
him to her house. On entering he took off 
his slippers through respect, as if he had pen- 
etrated into a mosque, and holding them in 
his hand he proceeded to kiss the skirt of 
Madame D’Orléans dress. The princess was 
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frightened at the sight of this masculine face formity between his replies and those which 
covered with the longest beard I ever saw; I had before given and thought it unnecessa- 
she soon composed herself, however, and ry to interrogate him farther. The desire of 
everything passed off with a mixture of terminating the conference became still 
French politeness and oriental courtesy. ‘more urgent on the part of the judges when 

The sixty francs which my watch brought it came to the turn of an Arab sailor to be 
us had been expended. Madame D’Orleans examined. Instead of making him swear 
would gladly have assisted us, but she her- | upon the Koran to speak the truth, the judge 
self was without money. I was, however, | insisted on making him place his thumb on 
full soon richer than she. The Spanish gov- | his forefinger so as to form a cross. When 
ernment, after the insurrection had broken|the Arab perceived the meaning of this sign 
out in Spain, in order to save the French, he commenced spitting thereupon with great 
living in the different towns, who had escaped |indignation. The Court was immediately ad- 
the first massacres, sent them into France in journed. The next day the state of affairs 
small vessels. One of these cast anchor|was totally changed; one of the judges of 
near ouf hulk. One of my unfortunate coun-| Girone came to declare to us that we were 
trymen on board of her recognized me and | free to set out and that our vessel would be 
offered me his snuff-box; on opening it I restored whenever it should seem fit to us. 
found therein an ounce of gold, sole rem-| What was the cause of this sudden change / 
nant of his fortune. I returned the box to! During our quarantine in the windmill of 
him with many thanks, with a piece of paper | Rosas I had written to the Dey of Algiers 
enclosed containing these words. ‘‘ My|in the name of Capt. Braham giving an ac- 
fellow citizen the bearer of this note has/count of the unlawful detention of the ves- 
rendered me great service ; treat him as one/|sel, and the death of one of the lions which 
of your children.” It was through this piece (he had sent to the Emperor. This last cir- 
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of paper that my family learned that I still 
lived and my mother, a model of piety, ceased 
to have masses said for the repose of my 
soul. Five days afterwards one of my bold 
fellow countrymen arrived at Palamos after 
having passed both the French and Spanish 
lines ; he brought to a merchant of the town 
who had friends in the Perpignan the request 
to furnish me with everything which I should 
‘need. The Spaniard showed himself dis- 
posed to grant the request, but I did not profit 
by his good will by reason of the events which 
1 will now relate. The Spaniards cherished 
the idea constantly that the ship and its cargo 
could be confiscated; a commission came 
from Girone to examine us. It was com- 
posed of two civil judges and an inquisitor. 
I acted as interpreter. When Mr. Berthe- 
mie’s term came I sought him and told him, 
‘To pretend to speak the language of 
Styria and be at his ease as I would not com- 
promise him in translating his answers. It 
was done as we agreed; but unfortunately 
the language which he spoke did not present 
agreat variety, and the ‘ Sacrement der teu- 
fel’ which he had learned in a German cam- 
paign occurred too frequently in his answers. 
The judges soon discovered too great a con- 














cumstance rendered the African monarch 
furious; he sent for the Spanish consul im- 
mediately, demanded payment for the loss 
of his dear lion and threatened immediate 
war unless his vessel was immediately given 
up. Spain was then engaged in too many 
difficulties to undertake a new one; hence 
the sudden order to release the vessel. 

We soon made preparations for our depar- 
ture and the 28th of November we lad ar- 
rived in sight of the Cape off Marseilles. 
But it was recorded above, as the Mussul- 
men on board the vessel said, that we should 
not enterthis town. We could see the white 
buildings which crown the hills around Mar- 
seilles, when a violent Mestral (North West 
wind of the Mediterranean) carried us far 
away to the South. I do not know what 
route we followed, for I was suffering from 
sea sickness in my berth; I can then as as- 
tronomer avow without shame that at the 
moment that our unskilful seamen thought 
we were near the Raleanic isles, we went 
aground near a village on the coast of Algi- 
ers. There, it was maintained, that during 
the three winter months all communication 
with the town of Algiers by the little barques 
called ‘ Sandales’ would be impossible, and 
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I resigned myself to the sical of a resi-/in our hair. 


dence of three months in this desert place. | 
One evening I was promenading on the deck | 
of the ship when a shot from the shore struck | 
the sheathing of the ship very near me. 
This determined me to make my way to the 
capital by land. I went the next day with 
Capt. Spiro Calligero to the Caid of the vil- 


lage. ‘I wish—said I to him—to go to 
Algiers by land.’’ This manina great fright 
exclaimed ; ‘I cannot permit you; you will 


certainly be killed onthe way ; ‘‘ your consul 
will complain to the Dey and TI shall lose 
my head.” ‘But I will give you a dis- 
charge.’ This was immediately indicted in 
the following terms. ‘ We the undersigned 
certify that the Caid of Bougie endeavored 
to dissuade us from going to Algiers by land; 
that he has assured us that we would be 
massacred on the road; that in spite of his 
representations twenty times repeated, we 
persisted in our plan. We beg the Algerian 
authorities particularly cur consul not to ren- 
der him responsible for our deaths if we 
should be killed.”’ 
Signed, Araco & BErTHEMIEZ. 

Having given this declaration to the Caid 
we believed ourselves at quits with him; 
but he approached me without saying a word, 
untied my cravat, took it off and put it into 
his pocket. On coming out from this audi- 
ence thus singularly terminated, we made a 
bargain with a Marabout (Mahometan Priest) 
who promised to conduct us to Algiers for 
twenty dollars and a red cloak. The day 
was spent in disguising ourselves; the next 
morning we set out accompanied by several 
sailors belonging to the vessel and our Mar- 
about, whom we convinced that we did not 
have a'sou about us sothat if we were killed 
on the road he would lose inevitably his sal- 
ary. The last thing which I did before set- 
ting out was to take leave of the only lion 
still living on the vessel, with whom I had 
formed quite a friendship; I wished also to 
say adieu to the monkeys who had been our 
companions in misfortune. These monkeys 
in our misery had rendered us a great ser- 
vice which Ihardly dare mention. They re- 
lieved us of the vermin which tormented 
us, displaying remarkable skill in finding 
the hideous insects which lodge themselves 


of agility on the trees. 


The poor animals appeared 
very unhappy, shut up in the narrow space 
|Which they occupied on the vessel while on 
‘the neighbouring shore their uncaptured 
‘brethren were performing numberless feats 
At the commence- 
ment of the journey we saw ‘en route’ two 
Kabyles like the soldiers of Jugurtha, whose 
desperate mien moderated vastly our wan- 
dering humor. In the evening we were wit- 
nesses of 2 terrible tumult which seemed to 
be directed against us. Weascertained that 
the Marabout, was the object of it being at- 
tacked by two Kabyles whom he had caused 
to be disarmed on one of their trips to Bou- 
gie. This little affair, which it seemed proba- 
ble would be renewed, inspired us with the 
thought of returning, but the sailors insisted 
and we continued our hazardous enterprise. 
As we advanced, our troop was increased by 
several Kabyles who wished to go to Algiers 
in order to get work on the shipping and did 
not dare to undertake the dangerous journey 
alone. 

The third night we camped at the entrance 
of a thicket. The Arabs kindled a large 
fire arranged in a circle, and placed them- 
selves in the middle of it. Towards eleven 
o’clock I was waked by the noise which the 
mules made in their endeavours to break their 
ropes. I inquired the cause of this distur- 
bance, was told that a Sebda was a prowling in 
the neighbourhood; not knowng that a ‘ Sebda’ 
was a lionI fell asleep again. The next day 
the arrangement of the Caravan was changed. 
We were all compressed in the smallest 
space possible; one Kabyle was in front with 
his gun in readiness, and another behind in 
the same attitude. I inquired of the pro- 
prietor of my mule as to the cause of these 
unaccustomed preparations ; he answered me 
that the attack of a Seb&éa was feared and 
that if it happened one of us might me ta- 
ken off before we had time to place our- 
selves onthe defensive. Discovering that a 
Sabda was a lion, I said to him; ‘I wish to be 
looker-on and not actor in the scene should 
it occur, and I will give you two dollars 
more if you keep my mule constantly in the 
middle.’”’ My proposal was accepted. The 
lion did not make his appearance however. 

Each village was a small republic whose 








territory we could not traverse without ob- 
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taining the permission of the President Mar- 
about ; our guide would often leave us on 
the road and go to a village at a considera- 
ble distance to obtain the permission without 
which it would have been dangerous to con- 
tinue our journey. Once we found a village 
with the streets barricaded because they 
feared an attack froma neighboring one. The 
advance guard of our caravan removed 
these obstacles, when a Woman rushed out 
of her house aad attacked us furiously with 
a pole. Strange to say she was a blonde 
with a most brilliant complexion and very 
pretty. On another occasion we slept in a 
lurking-place dignified with the name of 
caravanserai. In the morning at sunrise, 
loud cries of Roumi! Roumi! announced 
to us that we were recognized. One of our 
sailors, Mehemet, entered our lodging place 
with a sad countenance and gave us to un- 
derstand that these cries were equivalent to 
a condemnation unto death. ‘ Wait here— 
said he—there is one means of saving you.”’ 
He re-entered soon afterwards and informed 
us that his plan had succeeded, telling me 
that I must join the Kabyles in prayer. I 
went out, prostrated myself towards the east 
and imitated servilely the gestures which I 
saw them making around me, pronouncing 
the sacramental words: ‘ Ga elah ill’ Allah! 
ona Mohammed racoul Allah! It was the 
scene of Mamamouchi in the “ Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme”’ of Moliére, except this time 
it did not make me laugh. I was ignorant 
until I reached Algiers what might have been 
the consequences of my performance. After 
having made the profession of faith before 
the Mahometans; ‘There is but one God 
and Mahomet is his prophet ;’ if I had been 
denounced to the Mufli I would inevitably 
have become Mussulman and not been per- 
mitted to leave the kingdom. ! must not 
forget to relate how it was that Mehemet 
had saved us from inevitable death. ‘‘ You 
have rightly guessed,”’ said he to the Kaby- 
les; ‘‘ there are two Christians in the Cara- 
vanserai, but they are Mahometans at heart 
and they are going to Algiers to be adopted 
by the Mufti into our holy religion. You 
will not doubt this when [ tell you that I 
was a slave amongst the Christians and these 
have purchased my freedom.’ ‘God is 
great ;’’ cried the Kabyles with one voice— 


and then took place the praying scene which 
I have described. 

We arrived at Algiers the 25th of Decem- 
ber. On entering the town we learned that 
the Dey, who had sent our ship out and to 
whom we owed our deliverance from captiv- 
ity, had been decapitated. The guard of 
the palace before which we passed, stopped 
us and inquired whence we came. We an- 
swered, ‘from Bougie by land.’ 

“That is not possible!” cried the janiza- 
ries with one voice ; ‘‘the Dey himself would 
not dare to undertake sucha journey.” Ar- 
rived at the house of the consul we were re- 
ceived very cordially as before. We had a 
visit very soon of a dragman sent by the 
Dey, who inquired if we still persisted in 
maintaining that we came from Bougie and 
not from some nearer point of the coast. 
We affirmed again the truth of our story, 
which was confirmed the next day by the ar- 
rival of the proprietors of our mules. 

In 1807 the tribunal of the inquisition ex- 
isted still at Valencia, and performed at 
times its horrible offices. The reverend 
fathers did not indeed burn any one, but they 
pronounced sentences equally ridiculous and 
odious. During my stay in that town the 
holy office found occupation in dealing with 
a pretended sorceress ; they made her ride 
through all parts of the town astraddle on 
an ass, her face turned towards the tail; 
from her waist up she was without clothing ; 
only, to appear to obey the most common 
rules of decency, the poor woman had been 
covered with honey and feathers, in such a 
manner that the victim resembled a chicken 
with ahumanhead. The procession stopped 
sometime on the cathedral square, where | 
lived. I was told that the sorceress received 
besides a given number of blows with a 
shovel on the back. These are the shows 
which were given to the people at the com- 
mencement of the 19th century in one of 
the principal towns of Spain, the seat of a 
celebrated university and birth-place of many 
citizens distinguished for their learning, their 
courage and their virtues. Let the friends 
of humanity and ‘civilization never be dis- 
united , let them form on the contrary an in- 
dissoluble band, for superstition watches ever, 
and but waits the moment when she may 
seize again her prey. 
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One of my stations was near the convent of 
‘ Desierto de las Palmas,”’ from which two 
Carthusian monks came secretly to visit me. 
Some details will give an idea of what cer- 
tain monks were, in the Peninsular in 1807. 
One of these two, the father Tirvulee, was 
old; the other on the contrary was very 
young. The first had played a part at Mar- 
seilles in the counter revolutionary move- 
ments, of which this town was the theatre at 
the commencement of our first revolution. 
One could see in the wounds which furrowed 
his breast, that he had played a very active 
part. He came first to see me; on seeing 
his young comrade approaching, he concealed 
himself, but so soon as the young man had 
entered into conversation with me, father 
Tirvulee showed himself suddenly. His ap- 
parition had the effect of Medusa’s head. 

‘‘ Compose yourself,” said he to his young 
brother. ‘“ We will not denounce each other, 
for our prior is not the man to pardon us for 
coming here to break our vow of silence, and 
we would receive, both of us, a punishment 
of which we would preserve the pnagembennce 
a long time.” 

The treaty was immediately concluded, 
and the two Carthusians came very often to 
see me. The younger of our two visitors 
was Arragonese, his family had forced him to 
become a monk against his will. He gave 
me some details one day in the presence of 
Biot, which, to believe him, proved that there 
was no longer in Spain any thing but the 
pretence of religion. These details were 
borrowed moreover, from the mystery of the 
confession. Biot showed very roughly the 
displeasure which this conversation gave 
him; there was even in his words, something 
which caused the monk to think that Biot 
took him fora sort of spy. The moment this 
suspicion crossed his mind, he left us without 
saying a word. The next morning I saw him 
ascending the mountain at an early hour, 
armed with a gun. The French monk pre- 
ceded him some minutes, and whispered to 
me what danger menaced my colleague. 

‘‘ Join me,’’ added he, ‘‘in dissuading the 
young Arragonese from éxecuting his homi- 
cidal scheme.”’ 


stuff here for a captain of “ guerilleros.” [ 
would be muchastonished if my young monk 
did not piay a part in the war of indepen- 
dence. 

In order to succeed in our geodesic opera- 
tions, it was necessary to obtain the concur- 
rence of the inhabitants of the villages near 
our stations. To do this, required to be well 
recommended to the different curates. We 
went then, M. Lanusse the vice-consul, Biot 
and myself, to pay a visit to the Archbishop 
of Valencia, and solicit his protection. This 
Archbishop a man of fine stature, was then 
general of the order of Franciscans ; his cos- 
tume more than negligent, his grey robe, 
covered with snuff, contrasted greatly with 
the magnificence of the archiepiscopal pal- 
ace. He received us politely, and promised 
us all the desirable recommendations; but at 
the moment of taking leave, we came very 
near spoiling the whole affair. M. Lanusse 
and Biot left the hall of reception without 
kissing the hand of Monseigneur, though he 
presented it to each one very graciously. 
The Archbishop revenged himself upon my 
unfortunate person. As I kissed his hand he 
made a movement which nearly broke my 
teeth, a gesture which I could justly call a 
blow of the fist, and which proved to me that 
the general of the order of the Franciscans, 
notwithstanding his vow of humility, had 
been shocked by the want of ceremony of 
my two companions. I would have com- 
plained to him of his “ brusquerie;” but I 
had before my eyes the necessities of our 
geodesic operations, and was silent. Be- 
sides, at the moment that the closed fist of 
the archbishop was applied to my lips, I was 
thinking of the beautiful optical experiments, 
which could be made with the magnificent 
stone, which adorned his pastoral ring. This 
|idea had pre-occupied my mind in fact, during 
the whole visit. Having finished our opera- 
tions in Valencia, we repaired to Formente- 
‘ra, (the southern extremity of our meridional 
‘arc,) of which we determined the latitude. 
'M. Biot left me here and returned to Paris, 
while I connected the island of Majorca to 
Vica and Formentera by triangulation. I 
‘went then to Majorca, in order to measure 





I need not say that I entered with ardorinto|there the latitude and azimuth. At this 
this negociation, and had the good fortune to| epoch the political fermentation, engendered 


succeed. 


It may well be seen, there was|by the entrance of the French into Spain, 
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commenced to spread itself throughout the 
peninsula and the islands which depend upon 
it. This fermentation had not yet reached 
any one in Majorca, except the ministers, 
the partizans and relations of the Prince de 
la Paix. Evening after evening I saw the 
mob drag in triumph on the public square of 
Palma, the capital of Majorca, the carriages 
of the minister Soller, all in flames, then 
those of the bishop, and even those of private 
individuals, suspected of being attached to the 
party of the favorite Godoi. I was far from 
suspecting that my turn would come soon. 

My station on the island, the ‘Clop de 
Galazo,”’ was a very high mountain, precisely 
above the port where “ Don Jayme el Ccn- 
quistador’ debarked, when he took the Ba- 
learic isles from the Moors. The report was 
soon spread, that I had stationed myself there, 
in order to aid the approach of the French 
troops, and that [ made signals to them every 
night. These reports did not, however, be- 
come dangerous to me, until the arrival of a 
young officer of ordnance of Napoleon’s 
army at Palma in May 1808. This officer 
was M. Berthemie. He was carrying to the 
Spanish squadron at Mahar, the order to re- 
pair in all haste to Toulon. A general out- 
break, which placed the life of this officer in 
danger, followed the news of his arrival. 
The captain general Vivés, could only save 
his life by shutting him up in the strong cas- 
tle of Belver. -The mob then remembered 
the Frenchman established on the ‘‘Clop de 
Galazo,’’ and formed an expedition to capture 
him. M. Damian the coxswain of the vessel 
which the Spanish government had placed at 
my disposal, took the initiative and brought 
me a dress in which to disguise myself—I 
then started for Palma in company with the 
noble sailor, and met the mob going in search 
of me. They did not recognize me, as I 
spoke the Majorcan language perfectly. I 
gave them to understand that they would 
certainly catch the Frenchman on the moun- 
tain, and made the best of my way to Palma. 
That night I repaired on board my vessel, 
commanded by Don Manuel de Vacaro, whom 
the Spanish government had placed under 
my orders. This Don Manuel, who up to 
this time had been very obsequious to me, 
became now rude and defiant. There was a 
tumultuous movement upon the mole where 








the vessel was moored, which he assured me 
was directed against me. 

‘* Don’t be afraid,” said he, “if they pene- 
trate into the schooner, we will conceal you 
in this chest.”’ 

I made the experiment, but the chest was 
so small, that my legs stuck out. I under- 
stood then perfectly what he meant, and de- 
manded of him immediately to have me shut 
up in the castle of Belver. The order of in- 
carceration from the Captain general soon 
arrived, and I descended into the boat, where 
the sailors received me with great evidences 
of pleasure. As we were crossing the har- 
bour to the castle, the populace perceived 
me, and was soon in pursuit, it was not with- 
out great trouble that I reached Belver safe 
and sound. I escaped with a slight dagger 
wound in my thigh. Prisoners have been 
seen to run full speed from the dungeons! 
Iam the first perhaps who has had the plea- 
sure of reversing the process. 

The governor of the castle Belver was a 
very extraordinary personage. If he is still 
living, he can demand of me a certificate of 
priority of invention in modern hydropathy. 
He maintained that pure water, fitly admin- 
istered, was a cure for all diseases, even for 
amputations. I got into his good graces by 
listening very patiently to his theories, with- 
out even interrupting him. Upon his de- 
mand for our greater security, the Spanish 
garrison of the castle was replaced by a Swiss 
one. I learned from him one day, too, that 
a monk had proposed to the soldiers who 
purchased my meals in the town, to pour 
poison into my food. 

All of my old Majorcan friends had aban- 
doned me from the moment of my imprison- 
ment. I had with Don Manual de Vacaroa 
very sharp correspondence, in order to ob- 
tain the restitution of the safe conduct which 
the English Admiralty had given us. M. 
Rodriquez, the Spanish commissioner, alone 
dared to visit me by day, and bring me all 
the consolations in his power. In order to 
beguile the ennui of my prison hours, he sent 
me from time to time the journals which 
were then published in different parts of the 
Peninsula. In one of these journals I found 
one day an article bearing this title: ‘ Rela- 
tion of the execution of M. Arago and M. 
Berthemie.’’ This narrative spoke of the 
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two criminals in very different terms. M. 
Berthemie was a Huguenot, and was deaf to 
all priestly exhortations. He had spit in the 
face of the priest who attended him, and 
even upon the image of the Saviour. As to 
me I had conducted myself with much de- 
cency, and allowed myself to be hung with- 
out raising any scandal. The author of the 
narrative expressed his regrets that a young 
astronomer should act so traitorously in com- 
ing under the pretence of science, to ail the 
entrance of a French army into a friendly 
kingdom. After the perusal of this article, 
I took my resolution at once. 

“Since they are speaking of my execu- 
tion,” said I to Rodriquez, “ it will not be 
long ere that event happens ; I would prefer 
drowning to hanging; I will escape from this 
fortress—it is for you to furnish me the 
means.” 

Rodriquez knowing better than any one 
else, how wel! founded my apprehensions 
were, set himself to work. He went to the 
Captain general and convinced him of the 
dangers of his position, if I disappeared in a 
popular émeute or even if he were compelled 
to get rid of me. His arguments were all 
the better understood, from the fact, that no 
one could foresee the issue of the Spanish 
revolution. 

I will promise you—said that officer—to 
give the commandant of the fortress the or- 
der to let M. Arago and the two or three 
other Frenchmen who were with him pass 
out when the right moment has arrived ; but 
I will have nothing to do with the prepara- 
tions necessary for escaping from the island ; 
I leave that to you.” Rodriquez soon made 
an agreement with the brave coxswain Da- 
mian. It was settled beween them that Da- 
mian should take the command of a small 
barque which the wind had driven ashore, 
and equip it as if he was preparing to fish ; 
With this he would carry us to Algiers, after 
which his re-entrance into Palma with or 
without fish would excite no suspicion. All 


things being placed in readiness, on the 28th- 


July 1808, we descended quietly the hill upon 
which the Belver is built at the very mo- 
ment when the family of the minister Soller 
entered the fortress in order to escape the 
fury of the populace.” Arrived on the shore 
we found Damian, his barque and three sai- 





lors. We embarked immediately and set 
sail; Damian had taken the precaution to 
place on board his frail boat the valuable in- 
struments which he had brought from my 
station on the ‘Clop de Galazo.’ The sea 
was running high, and he thought it best to 
stop at the little isle of Cabaera. There a 
singular incident came near compromising 
us all. Cabaera is quite near the southern 
extremity of Majorca, and is often visited by 
fishermen from that island. M. Berthemie 
feared very justly that the rumor of our es- 
cape would soon be spread and boats be sent 
for our capture. He considered then our 
delay inopportune ; I maintained that it was 
necessary for us to rely on the prudence of 
the coxswain. During this discussion the 
three sailors whom Damian had employed 
saw that M. Berthemie who passed for my 
servant, maintained his opinion against me 
on a footing of equality. They said at once 
to the coxswain, ‘‘ We agreed to take part in 
this expedition only on the condition that the 
French officer Berthemie should not be 
among the persons we took away. We 
wished only the young astronomer to escape. 
Since it is otherwise you must either leave 
this officer here or throw him overboard.” 
Damian communicated to me immediately 
the disposition of his crew, and M. Berthe- 
mie agreed that I should bestow on him sun- 
dry kicks which could be tolerated by a ser- 
vant only, so all the suspicions vanished. 
We set sail full soon, however, from the is- 
land and arrived at Algiers the third of Au- 
gust. V. 


THE SEASONS OF LOVE. 


*T was Spring ; a little snowy bud 

I plucked and placed in Mary’s hair, 
At midnight as a lonely star, 

It lay upon the darkness there. 


—$$—$<$——-- 


*Twas Summer; and a full blown rose, 
Replaced the gift I gave befure, 
Liking, had blossomed into love, 

My heart I gave her more and more. 


’Twas Autumn, and the winds and raia 
Beat the sweet blossoms into dust ; 

I decked her brow with berries red 

And whispered, “ Mary can you trust?” 


’T'was Winter from the gloomy North, 

The storms were coming cold and keen ; 

i pressed her gently to my heart, 

And crowned my love with evergreen. Ve 
PeterseurG, Va., December, 1854. 
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THE LATE JOHN LOCKHART. 


The late literary editor of the Times, Dr. Samuel Phil- 
lips, who died in September last, has been succeeded by 
a writer of scarcely less facility of composition and vigor 
of thought. The following sketch of Lockhart will serve 
as a specimen of his style, at the same time that it recalls 
something of the obligation the world owes to the author 
of the Life of Walter Scott. [Ed. Messenger. 


The hand of death, though most conspic- 
uous of late in the battlefield, has not been 
idle in the walks of science and literature. 
Some, indeed, of the men of note whom we 
have recently lost are of so great eminence 
that we look around among the rising gene- 
ration with something like despair to find 
any capable of filling the gaps which have 
heen left. 

Such a one was John Gibson Lockhart, the 
biographer and son-in-law of Sir Walter 
Scott, who now lies in the same grave with 
him at Dryburgh. Mr. Lockhart was the 
second surviving son of a Scotch clergyman, 
of gentle descent and old family in the 
county of Lanark. He was born 1794, in the 
manse of Cambusnethen, whence his father 
was transferred, 1796, to Glasgow, where 
John Lockhart was reared and educated. 
The inheritance of genius (as in many other 
instances) would appear to have come from 
his mother, who had some of the blood of 
the Erskines in her veins. His appetite for 
reading, even as a boy, was great. Though 
somewhat idle as regards school study, he 
yet distinguished himself both at school and 
college, outstripping his more studious com- 
petitors, and finally obtaining, by the unani- 
mous award of the Professors, the Snell Ex- 
hibition to Balliol College, Oxford, where he 
was entered, 1809, at the early age of 15. 
Dr. Jenkyns, the present Dean of Wells, was 
his tutor. Before leaving the University he 
took honours as a first-class man. After a 
sojourn in Germany sufficiently long to ena- 
ble him to acquire its language and a taste 
for its literature, he was called to the Scot- 
tish bar in 1816; but, though endowed with 
perseverance and acuteness sufficient to con- 
stitute a first-rate lawyer, he wanted the gift 


of eloquence to enable him to shine as an 


advocate. As he naively confessed to a 
party of friends assembled to bid him fare- 








well on his departure from Scotland for Lon- 
don, ‘“‘ You know as well as I that if I had 
ever been able to make a speech there would 
have been no cause for our present meet- 
ing.’ His wit, his learning, and extensive 
reading found, however, a ready outlet 
through his pen. In 1818 Lockhart was in- 
troduced to Scott, who in 1820 evinced his 
esteem and affection for him by giving him 
in marriage his eldest daughter. At Scott’s 
death in 1832 he was left sole literary exec- 
utor. Many of the cleverest things in Black- 
wood’s Magazine (established in 1817) were 
written by Lockhart in concert with his 
friends John Wilson, Captain Hamilton, 
Hogg, &c., and much ill-blood was caused 
among the Whigs, who, from assailants, now 
began to be assailed by opponents of no 
mean skill in fence. Party warfare then ran 
high in Edinburgh; much ill-blood was en- 
gendered. Unfortunately, the strife was not 
confined to squibs, and at least one fatal ca- 
tastrophe was the result. These events left 
a lasting impression on Lockhart’s mind, and 
when, in 1826, he was invited to become ed- 
itor of the Quarterly Review, he quitted 
Edinburgh without regret, with his family, 
as he received from the Government of Sir 
Robert Peel and the Duke of Wellington the 
post of Auditor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The management of the Quarter/y Review, 
to which he contributed many valuable pa- 
pers, chiefly biographical, continued in his 
hands for 28 years, down to 1853, when his 
failing health compelled him to resign the 
labor. The latter years of his life were 
mournfully darkened by domestic calamity. 
The deaths in succession of his eldest boy— 
the pet of Sir Walter, the ‘‘ Hugh Little- 
john” for whose instruction he wrote Tales 
of a Grandfather—of his wife, and all the 
other members of Sir Walter Scott’s family, 
were followed and wound up by that of his 
only surviving son, under circumstances of 
poignant grief to a father’s heart. The vials 
of sorrow seemed to have been emptied upon 
his head. With broken health and spirits he 
betook himself to Rome, by medical advice, 
with slight hope on his part of benefit. 
Having little taste for foreign travel, he re- 
turned home in the spring of the present 
year. He made a partial rally on his arrival 
in Scotland, but a very severe attack of di- 
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arrhea in the month of October shattered 
his already enfeebled frame ; he was remoy- 
ed from Milton Lockhart, the house of his 
eldest brother, M. P. for Lanark, under the 
care of his old friend, Dr. Ferguson, to Ab- 
botsford, where he breathed his last, on the 
25th of November, in the arms of his daugh- 
ter, the sole survivor of the line of Scott in 
the second generation. 

It is not in the first few days of regret for 
Mr. Lockhart’s loss that the extent of it can 
be best defined. Long will it be before those 
who knew him can admit his life and his 
death into the same thought; for, much as 
he had suffered, mind and body, and preca- 
rious as had been his state, there had been 
no decline of that which constituted Lock- 
hart—the acuteness, the vigour, the marvel- 
lous memory, the flashing wit, swift to sever 
truth from falsehood—the stores of knowl- 
edge, ever ready and bright, never display- 
ed. Although his reputation has been con- 
fined to literature, and although, by early- 
amassed knowledge and _long-sharpened 
thought, he had reared himself into a pillar 
of literary strength, yet the leading qualities 
of his mind would have fitted him for any 
part where far-sighted sagacity, iron self- 
control, and rapid instinctive judgment mark 
the born leader of others. Nor did he care 
for literary triumphs, or trials of strength, but 
rather avoided them with shrinking reserve. 
Far from seeking, he could never even be 
induced to take the place which his reputa- 
tion and his talents assigned him ; he enter- 
ed society rather to unbend his powers than 
to exert them. Playful raillery, inimitable 
in ease and brilliancy, with old friend, sim- 
ple child, or with the gentlest or humblest 
present, was the relaxation he most cared to 
indulge, and if that were denied him, and 
especially if expected to stand forward and 
shine, he would shut himself up altogether. 


Reserve, indeed—too often misunderstood | 
pretension and cant; but few had the op- 


in its origin, ascribed to coldness and pride 
when its only source was the rarest modesty 
and hatred of exhibition—with shyness both 
both personal and national, was his strong 
external characteristic. Those whose ac- 
quaintance he was expressly invited to make 
would find no access allowed them to his 
mind, and go disappointed away, knowing 
only that they had seen one of the most in- 


teresting, most mysterious, but_.most chilling 
of men, for their very deference had made 
him retire further from them. Most happy 
was Lockhart when he could literally take 
the lowest place, and there complacently 
listen to the strife of conversers, till some 
dilemma in the chain of recollection or ar- 
gument arose, and then the ready memory 
drew forth the missing link, and the keen 
sagacity fitted it home to its place, and what 
all wanted and no one else could supply was 
murmured out in choice, precise, but most 
unstudied words. And there were occasions 
also when the expression of the listener was 
not so complacent—when the point at issue 
was not one of memory or of fact, but of the 
subtler shades of right and wrong; and then 
the scorn on the lip and the cloud on the 
brow were but the prelude to some strong, 
wiry sentence, withering in its sarcasm and 
unanswerable in its sense, which scattered 
all sophistry to the winds before it. 

Far remote was he from the usual condi- 
tions of genius—its simplicity, its foibles, 
and its follies. Lockhart had fought the 
whole battle of life, both within and without, 
and borne more than its share of sorrow. 
So acute, satirical, and unsparing was his in- 
tellect that, had Lockhart been endowed with 
that alone, he would have been the most 
brilliant, but the most dangerous of men; 
but so strong, upright, and true were his mo- 
ral qualities also that, had he been a dunce 
in his attainments or a fool in wit, he must 
still have been recognized as an extraordi- 
nary man. We will not call it unfortunate, 
for it was the necessary consequence of the 
very conditions of his life and nature, that 
while his intellect was known to all, his 
heart could be known comparatively to few. 
All knew how unsparingly he was to morbid 
and sickly sentiment, but few could tell how 





tender he was to genuine feeling. All could 
see how he despised every species of vanity, 


portunity of witnessing his unfailing hom- 
age to the humblest or even stupidest worth. 
Many will believe what caustic he was to a 
false grief; few could credit what balm to a 
real one. His indomitable reserve never 
prevented his intellect from having fair play, 
but it greatly impeded the justice due to his 
nobler part. 
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It was characteristic of Lockhart’s pecu- 
liar individuality that, wherever he was at 
all known, whether by man or woman, by 
poet, man of business, or man of the world, 
he touched the hidden chord of romance in 
all. No man less affected the poetical, the 
mysterious, or the sentimental; no man less 
affected anything; yet, as he stole stiffly 
away from the knot which, if he had not en- 
livened, he had hushed, there was not one 
who did not confess that a being had passed 
before them who stirred all the pulses of the 
imagination, and realized what is generally 
only ideal in the portrait of a man. To this 
impression there is no doubt that his perso- 
nal appearance greatly contributed, though 
too entirely the exponent of his mind to be 
considered as a separate cause. Endowed 
with the very highest order of manly beauty 
bothof feature and expression, he retained the 
brilliancy of youth and a stately strength of 
person comparatively uninipaired in ripened 
life; and then, though sorrow and sickness 
suddenly brought on a premature old age, 
which none could witness unmoved, yet 
the beauty of the head and of the bearing so 
far gained in melancholy loftiness of expres- 
sion what they lost in animation, that the 
last phase, whether to the eye of painter or 
of anxious friend, seemed always the finest. 

As in social intercourse, so in literature, 
Lockhart was guilty of injustice to his own 
surpassing powers. With all his passion for 
letters, with all the ambition for literary fame 
which burnt in his youthful mind, there was 
still his shyness, fastidiousness, reserve. 
No doubt he might have taken a higher place 
as a poet than by the Spanish Ballads, as a 
writer of fiction than by his novels. These 
seem to have been thrown off by a sudden 
uncontrollable impulse to relieve the mind of 
its fulness, rather than as works of finished 
art or mature study. The Ballads first ap- 
peared in Blackwood's Magazine ; the novels 
without his name. 
of a genius which would not be suppressed ; 
no one esteemed them more humbly than 
Lockhart, or, having once cast them on the 
world, thought less of their fame. So, too, 
in his other writings of that period. The ice 
once broken, the waters went dashing out in 
irresistible force; his exuberant spirits, his 

joyous humour, his satiric vigour, his vehe- 


| eature drawing. 


ment fun, when the curb was once loosened, 
ran away with him, he himself could hardly 
see whither. These outbursts over he retir- 
ed again within himself. Except in two 
short but excellent pieces of biography, writ- 
ten each for a special purpose, and as by 
command—the Life of Burns, yet unsur- 
passed, and that of apoleon—no book ap- 
peared under the name of Lockhart till the 
Life of Scott. This was a work of duty as 
of love. 

Lockhart is only known as a poet (with 
the exception of one or two clever and happy 
epigrams which have hooked themselves to 
the memory of his friends) by his Spanish 
Ballads. Those ballads (the unanswerable 
proof of excellence in ballads) caught at once, 
and live in the general ear. They have 
every characteristic beauty of ballads—life, 
rapidity, picturesqueness, suddenness, grace, 
quaintness, simplicity without baldness, en- 
ergy.without effort. We will not vouch for 
their fidelity to the original poems, but they 
have a better fidelity to the spirit of the wild, 
romantic, and chivalrous times, when Moor 
and Christian met on the borders to fight and 
make love. They are Spanish to the very 
heart. 

Of his novels, two, in their different ways, 
are of a very high order. Lockhart was a 
well-read Greek and Latin scholar. He at- 
tained the highest classical honours at Oxford, 
and that rather under the usualage.* Valerius 
contains as much knowledge of its period, 
and that knowledge as accurate, as would 
furnish out a long elaborate German treatise 
on a martyr and his times. It is as true, as 
lively, as poetical as Chateaubriand’s boasted 
Martyrs is dull, artificial, false. Lockhart 
did not read up the times to write Valerius ; 
but being full, from his enjoyment of the 
authors, of the times, dashed out Valerius 
boldly, freely, seemingly without study. It 
‘is, in our judgment, incomparably the best 





They were the flashes 


| ™ Even then his uncontrollable fun would over-imaster 
ihim. More laborious and less free-spirited youths of his 
' day heard with amazement that the bold young Scotch- 
‘man, in the very hour of trial, had scrawled over his loose 
| papers with caricatures of the awful examining masters. 
| Other tales could be told of the temptations and occa- 
_ sional lapses of his academic life in thisway. He sternly 
cut off in after-life this kind of gratification of his love of 
fun ; he would not indulge his remarkable talent for ear- 
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work of fiction founded on classical manners. 
Adam Blair was a strange, bold experiment 
to carry human passion, not, as in the Vicar 
of Wakefield, into the family, but into the 
very heart of the pious occupant of a Presby- 
terran manse. The kirk stood aghast. We 
remember that on the Scotch side of the 
Tweed clerical countenances looked grave. 
We remember, also, a true story of a very 
pious English bishop being caught in his car- 
riage in a flood of tears; he was reading 
Adam Blair. 

Lockhart was designated at once, for no 
one else could be, the biographer of Scott. 
His strength lay in biography ; his best pa- 
pers in the Quarterly Review were full and 
rapid condensations of wide-spun volumes 
on the lives and works of authors or states- 
men. But while his relation and singular 
qualifications gave him unrivalled advantages 
for this work, they involved him in no less 
serious and peculiar difficulties. The his- 
tory must tell not only the brilliant joyous 
dawn and zenith of the poet’s fame, but also 
the dark sad decline and close. It was not 
only that Lockhart, as the husband of his 
daughter—as living in humble and happy 
Chiefswood with his charming wife, (in some 
respects so like her father,) and his promis- 
ing children, under the shade of aspiring 
Abbotsford, enjoyed the closest intimacy 
with Scott, saw him in all his moods, with 
veneration which could not blind his intui- 
tive keen observation of human character, 
read his heart of hearts; in some respects 
there was the most perfect congeniality be- 
tween the two. In outward manner no men 
indeed could be more different. Scott frank, 
easy, accessible, the least awful great man 
ever known, with his arms and his heart open 
to every one who had any pretension, to 
many who had no pretension, to be admitted 
within them, as much at ease with the King 
as with Adam Purdie. Lockhart, slow at 
first, retiring, almost repelling, till the thaw 
of kindly or friendly feelings had warmed 
and kindled his heart, then, and not till then, 
the pleasantest of companions. But in tastes, 
in political principles, in conviviality, in ac- 
tive life, in the enjoyment of Scottish scenery 
and Scottish sports, in the love of letters for 
the sake of letters, with a sovereign contempt 


and aversion for the pedantry of authorship, 
» 


warm attachments, even the love of brute 
beasts—in admiration of the past, in the en- 
joyment of the present, in bright aspirations 
for the future—there was the closest sym- 
pathy, the happiest fellowship. So nothing 
can be more delightful than the life in Edin- 
burgh, the life on the Border, the life in Lon- 
don; but stern truth, honour, faith with the 
public, commanded the disclosure of the 
gloomier evening of this glorious day, the 
evening of disappointment, embarrassment, 
noble powers generously overtaxed, breaking 
down in a death-struggle with the resolute 
determination to be just, honourable, free. 
Lockhart’s was a singularly practical un- 
derstanding; he had remarkable talents for 
business, and read men with a sharper and 
more just appreciation than generous Scott. 
No one could discern more clearly the base- 
lessness of his father-in-laws’s magnificent 
schemes, by which his own unrivalled suc- 
cesses were to be the ordinary rewards of 
the book-trade. With a strange chivalrous 
notion, Scott was to be at once the noblest 
and most munificent patron of letters, to force 
good books on an unprepared and reluctant 
public, and, at the same time, to achieve 
such riches as had never crossed the imagi- 
nation of the most fortunate bibliopole. All 
this error Lockhart had long seen through ; 
and we are persuaded, that if Scott had 
thrown his affairs into Lockhart’s hands, we 
will not say that they might have been re- 
trieved, but the blow would have been miti- 
gated ; something less might have been ne- 
cessary than the vital, the fatal wrestling 
with unconquerable circumstances. But in 
the Life how was this to be told? Too much 
was known, too much was surmised for sup- 
pression or disguise. Lockhart resolved 
boldly, fairly, to reveal the whole ; for Scott’s 
fame we think he judged wisely, even though 
the book may have been in some deyree 
weighed down. If there were those who 
suffered by the exposure, we cannot but 
think they deserved to suffer. All that was 
sordid and grasping in trading speculation 
seemed to fall off from the majestic image of 
Scott; he rose like a hero in the old Greek 
tragedy, doing battle to the last with destiny, 
nobler in his sad and tragic end than at the 
height of his glory. All this must have been 





in the keen and far-sighted view of Lockhart ; 
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and must redound to his praise as a wise, as 
well as faithful and masterly biographer. 
Lockhart was called on to fill, and filled 
for many years, the very difficult position of 
the avowed and ostensible editor of that 
which was long one of the two accredited 
journals of literature. Here, too, he derived 
extraordinary advantage, while doubtless he 
laboured under some disadvantage, from his 
peculiar manners and habit of mind. Inthe 
midst of London life it was not amiss that 
one of the prime ministers of letters should 
be somewhat unapproachable. About the 
secrets of his state there was necessarily 
some mystery, it might be as well some re- 
pulsiveness, to keep back the busy and for- 
ward—those who are perpetually seeking— 
if they had dared to do so, pertinaciously 
soliciting —favours—places for their works— 
with due amount of praise by the Review— 
places for their own articles in the Review. 
Unhappily, too, in some respects, perhaps 
happily in others, the two great literary jour- 
nals at the same time represented the two great 
political parties. It was war to the knife, a 
war deeper than the gashes of the knife, for 
the pen wounds more acutely, wounds far 
more noble parts. If Lockhart in this strife 
did not always control himself, far more often 
did not control others, put yourself, reader, 
in his place, arm yourself with his wit, point 
your lips with his power of sarcasm, give him 
credit for the honesty of his political princi- 
ples (right or wrong,) for the strength of his 
political passions. Adversary, it may be! 
if wounded by that hand, or through that 
hand, be assured that, if he did you wrong, 
you yourself have not felt it more deeply 
than did Lockhart. Remember that you 
were at war—perhaps you struck first, you 
or your friends. Whiggism, Liberalism, may 
be in the ascendant—his Toryism in the de- 
cline ; but do not do him or yourself the in- 
justice to believe that Lockhart was not an 
honest, conscientious Tory. Cast your stone, 
then, not at his fame, but upon his grave, like 
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to the humblest, the lowest of authors, there 
was one kind of generosity in which Lock- 
hart was never wanting—if his heart was 
closed, his hand was ever open,) yet if any 
great work of genius appeared, Trojan or 
Tyrian, it was one to him—his kindred spirit 
was kindled at once, his admiration and sym- 
pathy threw offalltrammels. We have known, 
where he has resisted rebuke, remonstrance, 
to do justice to the works of political antago- 
nists,—that impartial homage was at once 
freely, boldly, lavishly paid. We sincerely 
believe that Lockhart had no greater delight 
or satisfaction than in conferring well-mer- 
ited praise, hailing the uprising of any new 
star, and doing just honour to those whom 
after ages will recognize as the leaders of 
letters in our day. Suffice it to aad, that no 
unloveable man could have left a dreary 
blank in the hearts of so many friends ; that 
he was one whose friendship was more val- 
ued the more intimately he was known ; that 
English literature had never a more fervent 
lover, and that, whatever place may be as- 
signed to him by posterity, none would ac- 
quiesce more entirely in that verdict than 


Lockhart himself. 
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Skercuev rrom Lire; by James Barron Horr, lite- 
rary executor of the late “ Henry Ellen.” 


Fair is the picture, I will paint it thee. 
Down on the floor my gentle mother sits ; 
Upon her placid face the mellow light 
From yonder lamp falls softly. Oh! how fair— 
Llow beautiful to me that brow of hers! 
Beside her nestles close a boy, whose face 
In solemn wonder gazes on her own— 
He tried to pluck yon gaudy carpe: flower 
And now demands of her with his large eyes 
Why ’twould not come. 
How grave he is; you sce he tried to think, 
Asking my mother’s help with those large eyes. 
One little hand rests on the sleepy cat, 
The other hides itself in the dark folds 
Of my dear mother’s robe. 
Apart there stands 
The mother of this boy who s@ifilcs to watch 
Ilis solemn glances. Now my mother speaks, 
An? at her biduing, down his little face 





the warriors of old, who, after mortal combat, | 
on whichever side they were, conspired to, 


do honour to the illustrious dead. 

There was one thing which set Lockhart} 
far above common critics ; high over every | 
other consideration predominated the genial | 
love of letters. Whatever might be the fate | 
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Goes to the cats: she bade him “ kiss poor puss;’ 
Then he looks up, and tries so hard 

In his soft baby tones to talk to her. 

And he, the chi'd with whom my mother plays 
Is swarthy—black his little face, and vet 


- Methinks he’s happy—gay as tho’ his brow 


Was white as lily sick from infaney— 

And there his mother smiles, her face proclaims 

Nothing but happiness—her mistress and her boy 

Sport thus each night and he doth know her face— 
er sad, sweet face as well e’en ae myself. 


_ 
——— 
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GEORGE GOODMAN. 


‘‘ How much can a human mind endure, 
without experiencing insanity ?”’ 

It was not so much the question, as the 
manner of the speaker, that froze the mirth 
in our souls, stayed the jest upon our lips, 
and drove the smiles from our faces. 

There was not a man among us, but had 
known George Goodman from his early 
childhood. He had shared our childhood’s 
joys, been partner of our schoolboy sor- 
rows, rejoiced in all our early triumphs, and 
mourned with us over early disappointments. 
He was indeed then a master-spirit among 
us. Did we abound in mischief—he in mis- 
chief more abounded,—and wherever the 
spirit of sport led the way, George was the 
foremost follower. 

So passed the years of boyhood, and the 
boy became a man. It was not surprising, 
that as maturity deepened upon his brow, 
the buoyancy of spirit which characterized 
his boyhood departed. A similar change 
had passed upon others of the group that 
stood about George Goodman upon that fes- 
tive eve. They too had felt the foot of care 
pressing down upon their souls, and casting 
a shade of sadness upon their countenances. 
It was natural, that as they laid aside the 
garments and sports of childhood, they should 
assume the insignia of manhood and respon- 
sibility. The days of unaccountability were 
over and it was fitting that their faces should 
tell the story. 

Why then did the query put by George 
Goodman produce such a thrill in the throng? 
Why did each man as he involuntarily looked 
at the cold, calm countenance of the speaker 
shudder, as he thought of the change which 


|soul irradiating the eyes and streaming over 
ithe face like sunlight on the landscape. 
There was symmetry in the arrangement of 
|the features, there was all that constitutes 
manly beauty, except the light of intelligence, 
the genial rays of a noble soul. I[t was like 
‘a marble statue, cut by the hand of Phidias, 
when his inspiration was wanting—faultless 
in its mechanical execution, but destitute of 
‘that divine quality, which genius always 
stamps upon its productions. 


It was this that gave such terrible empha- 
| sis to the question, ‘‘ how much can a human 
mind endure, without experiencing insanity?” 


It was no whim that prompted the inquiry. 
Poor fellow, it was a momentous issue, which 
he had been for many months attempting to 
resolve. I knew it not at the time, though 
I learned it all subsequently, how he was 
that very night upon the point of having his 
interrogatory answered. Even then, he 
was enduring all that the mind can endure 
without experiencing the most dreadful ex- 
perience that ever befel ahumanbeing. At 
that hour, he was grapling with the demon of 
insanity, and struggling as only men struggle 
who seek to escape from death. Beneath 
that cold exterior, there was hidden a burn- 
ing grief that was slowly giving over his in- 
tellect to the wild phantasms of derangement. 
The shadows of a swiftly coming doom had 
fallen upon his soul, and the words which 
he uttered in our hearing were but a pro- 
phecy already on the eve of fulfilment. 


It was perhaps ten days subsequent to the 
evening we stood together in that hall of 
feasting, when I was summoned by aservant, 
to visit my friend at his residence. Hastily 
laying aside my portfolio, and snatching up 
an umbrella and my thick dreadnought 


had passed upon it? It bore no traces of|overcoat, I pressed my way through the 


some deep sorrow, which coming suddenly 
upon the soul crushing and bruising its sen- 
sibilities, wrote its import upon the open 
page, where all men might read it. Such 
things have happened but it was not appar- 
ent here. 

There was nothing that told of hopes 
blighted, plans defeated, affections crushed, 
or spirits saddened. If there was anything 
remarkable about that face, it was the want 
of expression. Itwas blank. There was no 


tempest and darkness, anxious to learn the 
reason which caused the summons upon such 
a night and at such an hour. A brisk walk 
of a few minutes duration brought me to the 
house, from every window of which the 
glow of the gas lights poured out into the 
night. It was as if a party had met to enjoy 
themselves with good cheer, notwithstanding 
there was storm and discomfort without ; 
and I expected nothing lees than an uproar- 
ous greeting from a dozen jolly fellows, as I 
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pushed open the door and stepped upon the 
threshold. 

Nothing of the kind awaited me, and I 
glanced into the room with something of sur- 
prise. Myfriend wasalone. An easy chair 
without an occupant, was drawn up to a table, 
upon which lay an open writing desk, covered 
with manuscript scarcely dry from the pen, 
which stood in an ink-stand near at hand. 
George had been writing. At the moment 
of my entrance, he was standing at a win- 
dow on the opposite side of the room, appar- 
ently watching eagerly for the approach of 
some individual and muttering words which 
indistingtly reached my ear. The noise I 
made on entering attracted his notice, and 
he turned to ascertain its origin, when his 
eye fell upon me. 

‘‘ And you have come at last,’ he began 
as he started towards me, ‘‘I have waited 
for you long and wearily enough heaven 
knows, and had well nigh concluded that 
you would never come, but I see my fears 
were traitors,” 

There was in this enough to startle me, 
but I should have regarded it as a freak of 
friendly folly, but for a wildness in the man- 
ner of the speaker, and an unusual and un- 
called for eagerness in his approach. I was 
about to reply, when he prevented my utter- 
ance by resuming. 

“Now that you have come, you must 
promise me never to leave me more. I can- 
not live without your presence, and when 
you are not with me, the day brings me no 
joy, and night is naught but silence and sad- 
ness. I rise up in weariness and lie down in 
sorrow, and in the watches of the night, 
when the stars are shedding their radiance 
upon the sleeping earth, I water my pillow 
with my tears and weary heaven with my 
complainings. Iam not myself without the 
soft influence of your gentle soul looking out 
upon me through your azure eyes, and I grow 
sullen, without the music of your voice, 
which lulls my senses, like the rippling mur- 
murs of the silver streamlet, that glides 
through the meadows in my old ancestral 
home.”’ 

This was enough. I understood it all now. 
My friend had obtained the answer, which 
he desired to have given only a few days 
before. He had learned how much mind 
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can bear, without experiencing insanity. ! 
humored his whims and soothed him with 
assurances that I would not leave. And 
through that long night—the longest I have 
ever known—I watched over the harmless 
madman, and when they bore him away to 
a distant asylum, I read the following lament 
which [ found upon his table the night that 
[answered his summons. He wrote it during 
that evening, and when it was finished he 
was no longer as he had been. His glorious 
intellect was gone and he was INSANE. 

It may be proper to premise that George 
Goodman was always subject to seasons of 
great depression and melancholy. That from 
a child he occasionally grew sad and with- 
drew himself from society, and that even in 
the periods of greatest mirthfulness, while 
others were laughing at the sallies, he has 
been known to hide his face and weep. His 
sad fate, at an early age, and when those who 
knew him best were anticipating success and 
honour as the reward of his exertions, in- 
vests the following pathetic lamentation witha 
mournful interest. It bore the following 
inscription written in a firm, bold hand. 

‘The Transcript of a Mind, just launching 
into Insanity. Miserere Mei. 

‘Tam weary—very weary. This ceaseless 
strife and continual craving after the unreal- 
ized,—this endless search after an imagined 
good which ever flees at my approach,—this 
intense longing for something which I can- 
not attain unto,—has crushed my spirit and 
shrouded it in deepest sadness. 

“] have never known the joy of success, 
nor yet the calm contentment of an unam- 
bitious mood. J cannot as others, summon 
the sunshine of childhood, to brighten the 
dark and dreary present. Childhood, I 
never had. Childhood lives to day and 
takes no thought of the morrow. Child- 
hood has no graspings and longings and 
yearnings. No such season brightens my 
past. Ihave always been a toiler in the 
vineyard of life, without the compensating 
clusters. An eagle pining’ for the freedom 
and sunlight of the zenith, in the narrow 
confines of an earthly prison. 

“T was but an infant in years, when the 
dream of hope and ambition came, which 
dried up the springs of mirth and made me 
prematurely old. There was a strange flut- 
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ter about my heart, a solemn stillness stole |nerved his soul, gave freshness to his thoughts 
over my soul, a cold chill possessed my being, |and vigor to his arm. The voice still whis- 
and I turned away from the playfulness of;pered, ‘it shall be yours,’ and he relied 
my little sister, hid myself in a graveyard upon its teachings. Passion came, and 
and sat down to muse. [t was a singular wooed him to her arms, but he had no time 
scene. A imere babe alone among the for dalliance with the sweet enchantress. 
graves, thoughtfully looking into the fu- When she told of love and the joysof home, 
ture, and summoning the spirits of its dark where kindred hearts hold fellowship, he 
domain to counsel. They obeyed his invo- turned coldly away, and would hearken to 
cation and the proud smiles which wreathed none of these things. Men called him cold, 
the boyish features, showed that they were yet he was not. No heart beat more wildly 
teaching him to hope and desire. The brow ‘than his, when forms of grace and eyes of 
contracted, the pulses throbbed with a vigo- brightness flitted before him and beamed 
rous impulse, the veins on his forehead be- | upon him. But there was ever present, 
came swollen and a purpose to achieve fired even at such moments as these, the visitor 
his whole being. of his early days. It bade him labor on, 
‘Slowly the boy arose and went his way a,and wait and hope. Time enough for these 
boy no more. There was no more dallying | things, when the work is done. Now toil, 
with the sports and toys of children. A |for the end draweth nigh, and then sit down 
vision had appeared unto the child and en- in quiet repose and enjoy all the bliss. 
dowed his soul with an immortal thirst. .@ “He harkened to no other voice than this 
name became the highest aspiration of his and sought not for other happiness. To 
soul—a name that should live forever. | overcome, to rise, to win a name above any 
‘‘ Years passed away and he was aman, jother name, to be a giant among his fellows, 
with the same burning desire and lofty ima- whose power should be felt and acknowl- 
ginings, that matured his powers in an hour. edged, this bounded the horizon of his hopes 
Often had he been cast down but never was'and desires. Every thought, emotion, pur- 
he dismayed because of the hope in his pose, energy and action was made subservi- 
heart which lured him on. A voice wasever ent to this. Health could not charm him, 
urging him to rouse all the manhood within. nor pleasure turn him from his course. Life 
‘That vision of his early years, like the had but one object and that to win a name. 
cloud and flame, had accompanied all his ‘So wore away the years of his early man- 
wanderings. hood. The shadows were deepening and 
‘And now came an epoch in his life.| yet all his efforts proved unavailing. Age 
Hitherto, he had been preparing the way | was coming upon him, but his early dream 
for future conquests, but now he was to|had not been realized. His longings were 
enter upon the battlefield of life. The hour |still unsatisfied. Often had he been upon 
of decision was at hand and the old emo- the eve of attainment but never had he quite 
tions were still strong within him. His at-|accomplished his desires. Life had been 
tendant Angel pointed to the radiant prize | spent in vain exertion and there came an 
and bade him on to its acquisition. Obedi-|hour when the man felt the vanity of his 
ent to the signal he sprang forward confident- | pursuit. He was ready to give over the 
ly firm in the faith, that the goal would soon |fruitless chase, but Hope whispered again 
be gained. Why should he doubt the issue.;and painted the future with brilliant tints. 
It was the price, of effort and if he toiled; Again he was cheered, again he was strong, 
manfully it would be won. Toil he did.jagain he toiled. Again he pressed to the 
No galley slave ever wrought with such/|prize and failed to secure it. Then did his 
tremendous energy. Hercules never wield-|spirit die within him. Looking upon the 
ed the power that was put forth by this arm. | past filled his soul with pain, and the present 
Difficulties did not deter, dangers did not|was cursed by disapppointment. Others 
dismay him. Through all he pressed like | around him were happy. They had toiled, 
one who strove for more than life. not so manfully and powerfully as he, yet 
‘‘His efforts were inspired by hope. It|they had succeeded. Their joyous laughs 
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rang in his ears as if in mockery of his) 
woes and he scowled upon them from the} 
depths of his despairing soul. What were) 
they but mere muck worms, cast by a wave 
of fortune upon a giddy height, where their 
littleness was exposed to all the world, while 
he, more nobly endowed, was doomed to die 
from disappointment. 

‘Then a phantom tall and terrible dogged 
his footsteps in the pathways of life. It 
was never absent. The mysterious presence 
sat like a Nightmare spell upon all the ener- 
gies of soul and body, and paralyzed all the 
promptings of ambition and the ardent teach- 
ings of desire. It was no reality, but it was 
far more powerful. It was the creation of 
a diseased fancy, rendered morbidly sensi- 
tive by repeated checks and failures and 
discouragements. Yet the spell it wove, 
could not be broken. 

‘Hope charmed not now, for the dream of 
childhood had departed. The struggle had 
been too protractea, the emotions had been 
too intensely excited and the over wrought 
brain grew faint and powerless. 

“There remains for him, the grave and the 
great beyond. All else is gone. Life has 
no charm or beauty now. Its flowers are all 
withered, its bright plumaged birds have all 
flown to other skies, its gushing, purling 
streams have ceased to flow, its music 
tones have ceased their murmurings, and 
the monotonous beatings of a despairing 
heart like the chimes of an inexorable des- 














tiny, tell the man, ‘ HOPE No MORE.’ ”’ 





LEONI DI MONOTA: 


A LEGEND OF VERONA; BEING A POEM FOUND AMONG 
THE PAPERS OF THE LATE HENRY ELLEN. 


CANTO I. 


Each heart the carnival delights 
With gala show and splendid sights, 
And sumptuous festival invites 
Verona’s damsels and her Knights ; 
For Prince Monota bids them all 
This night to revel in his hall. 

And dames and maidens now require 
Their richest gear and best attire ; 

Their coronets begirt with plumes— 

And every knight and every squire 





Demands attention from his grooms. 





And Beatrice Vicenza sits 
Beneath the hands of Linda, now, 
While she, her favorite maiden fits 
The golden circle on her brow. 
And Beatrice looks well to night, 
Her silken hair’s rich, perfumed curls, 


All decked with gem and crowned with pearls— 


But Linda is—a dream of light 

The fairest of her household girls. 
Monota was the lady’s sire, 

His features and his heart her own— 
The heart of more than mortal fire 
That longed to throb upon a throne. 


Vicenza waits till Linda’s task 

Is done to squire his Lady fair, 

Unto the revel and the mask 

And leans upon her gilded chair : 

As, thus above her form he lent 

His locks with Linda’s tresses blent. 
And Linda shrank not from his side, 
Nor closer drew her robe’s loose fold, 
Nor to repress his glances tried 
Which were too lover-like and bold. 
In sooth ’twas wrong that such as he 
With one so fair should make so free, 
In sooth ’twas wrong and scarcely wise 
To gaze with such impassioned eyes. 


_ Obliquely stood a mirror broad 


Reflecting Lady, Maid and Lord. 
Like some still lake’s unruffled wave 
Its surface faithful picture gave. 

It showed the Lady in her pride, 

Her perfumed tresses floating wide, 
Darker than any midnight tide ; 

Her scarlet lips, her snowy brow, 

Her cheeks flushed like a sun set sky— 
And never did unspoken vow 

Gleam from a more resplendent eye! 
And Linda, with her golden curls, 

Her girlish form and eyes of blue 

Was fair as lily that unfurls 

When starlight trembles on the dew— 
The Cyprean sculptor’s statue-bride, 
When life woke in each marble limb, 
In all her matchless beauty’s pride, 

By Linda had look’d cold and dim; 

But still her loveliness was rife 

With all the vivid charms of !ife: 
Contrasting marvellously well 

With the dark beauty ’neath her hand, 
She, formed to wield love’s magic spell— 
Vicenza’s wife, cold, proud and grand. 
Love was to Beatrice the sand 

Beside the sea of her command ; 
Where foot-prints frequently have been, 
But only fora moment seen. 

Love, too, to Linda was as sand, 

But in life’s hour glass held each grain, 
That glass, once empty in her hand 
Could never be refilled again. 

And both were beautiful, but oh! 

Their beauty differed far and wide, 

As rosy sunlight on the snow 

From blushing summer’s vintage pride. 


And he, Vicenza, leaning there 
Upon his lovely Lady’s chair, 
Had all the lines of lordly race 
Blent in hs proud patrician face, 
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Which varied with a flush uncertain, 

As that, which in the window place 

At night falls thro’ some crimson curtain— 
With haughty lip, whose dark beard made 
Still deeper red the other glow, 

As holly leaf with darksome shade, 
Relieves the berry hid below, 

Tricked out in velvet slashed and laced, 
He stood beside the Lady’s chair, 

One jewelled hand upon it placed, 

The other, (long and slim and fair,) 

Was wrongfully dispored—elsewhere. 
And well might Beatrice feel proud 

Of one marked out in every crowd, 

As famous with the sword and lange, 

As graceful in the festive dance; 

And he who on her carved chair lent 
Was loved as well as she could love, 

A passion in which pride was blent— 
More of the eagle than the dove. 


The mirror like a tranquil wave 

From its bright eurlace picture gave— 
A picture life-like in its truth 

Of these three lovely in their youth. 
The Lady gave u side long glance— 
She thought upon the féte perchance ; 
Upon the mask, upon the dance. 

If these her thovghts why should she start 
And press her hand upon her heart? 
She started, Linda started too, 

Vicenza haatily withdrew 

The circling arm which had been placed 
Too boldly round the maiden’s waist. 
“My Lady wife, what, frightened sweet! 
I hear your very heart’s quick beat 
Like sound of fairy dainsel's feet— 

*T was nothing, save that Linda’s hand 
Had pressed the circlet down too much, 
And surely she should understand, 

It was by far too rude a touch. 

Ani that was all the Indy said. 

The pressure on her faultless head 
Explained the beating of her heart, 
Gave good excuse, for that wild start. 


The blood flowed back thro’ Linda’s veine, 
Thro’ every art'ry in her form, 
Like torrents when the winter rains 


Have swelled them from some mountain storm. 


Her face, a moment all so white, 
Resumed its hue, her eye its light, 

And the deep breath her bosom gave 
Made e’en her Lady’s tresses wave. 

Upon Vicenza then she turned 

The eyes that late were all affright, 
Which now in tremulous delight 

With too much liquid lustre burned— 
One white hand pressed the circlet’s clasp, 
The other trembled in his grasp, 

With motion sudden, strange I wist— 
The maiden turned, Vicenza kissed, 

And Beatrice with side-long glance 
That secemed the look of dream, or trance, 
Gazed in the burnished mirror’s plate 
With eyes that spoke terrific hate. 


The tiring woman’s task complete 
The Lady started to her feet. 
Strange that she eould obliterate 





That look of more than human hate! 
But now in gems and silken sheen 
She smiling stood a very queen ; 

The regal brow, the flashing eye, 
The lip, the cheek of crimson dye ; 
The sable tresses show’ring down 
Beneath her pearl-enamelled crown— 
Her form of glory and of pride, 
Which sculptor hands had oft defied, 
When but to mimic it they tried, 
Seemed that of one half deified. 


When to her noble Lord she spoke 

In accents soft as breath of June ; 

Or sil’yry string of lute when woke 

To thrill some soft, liquescent tune 

In serenade beneath the moon: 

These were her words, “ Vicenza, wait 
Anon my love I'll seek thee out 

(A good hour hence, ’twould scarce be l/ate) 
Then for the revel and the rout! 

And Linda,” (here the Lady smiled) 

“ Perchance my hot words gave you pain— 
About the coronet my child, 

Such you shall never hear again.”’ 

She gathered up her silken go vn, 

He held the door with stately grace 

Nor saw a shad w, ora frown 

Upon his Lady’s radiant face. 


The Lady vanished, what then passed, 
’Tis scarcely meet I should tell o’er, 
But they I ween had stood aghast, 
Had they behind yon draperied door 
But known of her who silent took 
With eager ears and gleaming eyes 

A burning mem’ry of each look— 

His vows, her passionate replies. 
Close to his side the maiden pressed, 
Pillowed her head upon his breast, 
Nor recked she, that each throb within, 
Was one of guiltiness and sin. 


And Beatrice saw his caresses 

Heard each impassioned word and vow, 
Saw him now kiss her floating tresses— 
Her crimson lips and burning brow. 

She marked her eyes of tender light, 

That softly burned like lamp at night, 
When, thro’ its shade it glows, and starts, 
And dying, never quite departs. 

he heard him say, within an hour, 

That he would leave the masque and dance, 
To seek his Linda in their bow’, 

Where, scare the quiet stars could glance; 
He cared for nought on earth but her, 

The heart she heard, which she had won, 
Was that of Persian worshipper, 

And fervid as the Persian’s sun. 

And Linda listened to these vows 

As tho’ she were a new made spouse, 

Her fingers ’mid his long locks played, 
Pressed closer to him all the while; 

Then her arms white, stole round the Knight 
With such a blush, and such a smil>, 

And euch a woman's winning wile, 

That had he bee.: an anchorite 

In place of Peer for feast bedight, 

He still had kissed her all the same 

And whispered brokenly her name. 
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A moment more the Lady gazed, 

And tho’ her dark eyes fairly blazed, 
Yet, cautiously her dress she raised, 
Lest the faint rustle of her dress 

Should break the chamber’s silentness : 
Then the proud lady tripped away, 

A moment more, they heard her coming, 
And sooth, it was a roundelay 

That she so merrily was humming! 
With one long kiss they drew apart, 
And Linda took a velvet spenser, 

That folded up with woman’s art, 

She fitted anew the golden censer. 

The Lord snatched up a *lumined book 
And holding it reversed the while, 
Turned on the girl a loving look 

Which she repaid him with a smile; 
Kissed her small fingers (white as snow) 
And sportive, strove the kiss to throw. 


Then, with a slide, and glide, and bound 
The Lady stood within the room, 

But on her brow there was not found 
A solitary shade of gloom. 

Still holding up her broidered dress, 
She stood one little feot advanced— 

A foot which could as lizhtly press 

As those which in Calypso danced. 
Aye! she was full of loveliness 

As any vision that e’er glanced 

On opiate dreamer when entranced— 
When on his golden slumber gleams 

A thousand soft, celestial dreams: 

Te hand that held her rich robe blazed 
With gems that glittered in their sheen, 
And with her splendid brow upraised 
She stood and looked a very queen, 
She gave her Lord a melting look— 
Said: Ladies never were in time 

And wondered if his painted book 

Was not some dreamy lover’s rhyme. 

*T was time, too, to be gone, in sooth, 
Her own Leoni would be there, 

And would upbraid her silly youth 
The moment that she should uppear. 


Leoni was Monota’s son ; 

Her brother ; twins they were, and iow 
Were they who had not deemed them one, 
So very like they were to view. 

He had been exiled, but his fame 

Had wiped the outlaw from his name, 
And he to night, from other lands 

Was coming, so his courier said, 

With honors crowned, reap’d by his hands, 
On fields where lay the new mown dead. 
And wildly, passionately well 

She loved that second self of hers, 

And now she longed to hear him tell 
How he had won bis knightly spurs. 

And she was very, very proud 

Of his high beauty and bis strength, 

And when secluded from the crowd, 


Would praise his soft locks, wondrous length— 


Call bim her glass, say that his face 
Had all bis sister’s wondrous grace. 
A thousand sportive things like these 
Would say when seated on his kneer. 
O’er others she inight sternly reiza, 
With him she was a child again. 
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Now with her crimson cloak and hood, 
Fair Linda by the lady stood : 
And still the prond dame talked the while 
With radiant look and sunny smile— 
All fair above, ull flame below: 
The tide beneath cold Hecla’s snow, 
Thus spoke she to her noble spouse : 
“T claim this night as all mine own 
But dread not that I'll list to vows 
Breathed iu the very sweetest tone.” 
Vicenza, tho’ well pleased, in svoth! 
Made her a gay and gallant speech, 
Such as the “ world” in early youth 
Will to its polished votaries teach : 
He said when absent from the side 
Of her his life, his light, his pride, 
Of her more loved than new-made bride ; 
That his fond heart ebb’d faint and slow— 
The moments were but sad and slow— 
His spirits but an unstrung bow. 
As speaking thus, he glanced aside 
The Lady knew the noble lied; 
But, *twould have | een scunt courtesy 
To tax him with inconstaney. 
The Lady listened all the while 
With tranquil look and dazzling sinile, 
Then crossed her hands apon her breist 

And looked hiia in the face, 
Then courtesied low, as if in jest 

To show her matchless grace. 


“To Linda then the Lady spoke, 


Patting her cheek with playtul stroke, 
Said: tuat she need no vigil keep, 
And prophesied a dreamless sleep. 


The flambeau flared with ruddy giow, 
And forth the Lord and Lady go ; 
Each lacquey followed with his light, 
That shone on ancient palace walls 
Round which the gloom of moonless night 
Fell dismally, like funeral palls— 
They gain Monota’s palace proud, 
The lady leaves his side— 
Vicenza mingles with the crowd, 
Nor long wiil le abide. 
To him the scene is poor and tame. 
He cares not for the dance, 
Nor for the slumbrous music’s swell, 
Nor for your haughty high born «ame 
Who tries to throw love’s wizard spell 
Upon him with her glance: 
He thinks of one who waits for him 
Where stars ure peeping pale and dim; 
Of one, who, tho’ alas! not wed 
Still listens for his well known tread 


TRIFLES. 


True wiedum like true dignity, 

Heeds not Life’s petty jars, 

Her eyes shine forth all luminous, 
Clear as the Northern stare,— 
Which light the Polar World and give 
Their beauty unto ours. 

Just as the rainbow throws its hues, 
Alike o’er clouds and flowers. 


M.Li. W. 
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DR. 8. H. DICKSON'’S ADDRESS.,* 


Mr. President and Gentlemen 
of the New England Society: 


I cannot but feel and acknowledge the 
compliment offered me in the invitation to 
be present here, as your guest, at your 
annual festival, and to address you on the 
occasion. It is not my privilege to be one 
of you by the accident of birth, but my aca- 
demical education was completed in ‘the 
land of steady habits,” and within the time- 
honoured walls of Old Yale, where our be- 
loved Stephen Elliott, our much esteemed 
Grimke, and South Carolina’s most cherished 
stateman, Calhoun, were also pupils. And, 
although I did not, perhaps, profit as much 
as I ought, by the strict lessons of precision 
and morality which I received in my Con- 
necticut Alma Mater, yet it is impossible 
that a youth, brought up ‘at the feet of 
Gamaliel,” under the eye of the venerable 
Timothy Dwight, should not have beem in 
some degree moulded and impressed by the 
circumstances in which his ductile adoles- 
cence was passed. The early friendships 
there and then built up too, have stood firm 
amidst all the changes of time and place, 
and all the new relations which have been 
established in the course of my varied life. 

These brief allusions are not made with 
any egotistical purpose, but simply to show 
with what consistency I occupy my present 
position among you. A Charlestonian and 
Carolinian first, and above all; and next an 
American—a National Unionist—prompt to 
affiliate with my brethren of the East and of 
the West; of the Northern, Southern and 
Middle sections of our common country, 
from California to Maine; from the great 
lakes to the Auantic; and when the time 
shall have arrived, and ‘‘ manifest destiny” 
shall have unfolded itself, from the Sandwich 
Islands to Cuba, Hayti and Jamaica, and 
from the City of Mexico to the storm-beaten 
shores of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Nor can I help felicitating myself upon 


able in the world’s history. Hero-worship, 
one of the most universal of human instincts, 
has never selected objects more worthy of 
its best incense than the noble men and 
women whe, abandoning all that their souls 
held dear in home and country for a princi- 
ple, entered with unwavering faith and un- 
conquerable endurance, upon a course full of 
toil and suffering, from which there was no 
return, and no escape; and, “ building bet- 
ter than they knew,’’ commenced amidst the 
snows and blasts of inclement winter, the 
construction of an empire, against which 
‘‘the storms shall beat and the rains descend 
in vain,’’ for it is founded upon a rock. 

I do not rise here, nor do you expect me, 
to repeat in your ears the language of ful- 
some eulogy. The sons of the Pilgrims do 
not need to be told of the stern virtues of 
their forefathers. Their fame has gone forth 
into every land, and their deeds, more elo- 
qnent than all words, have been so fruitful 
of uneffaceable results, that oblivion of them 
is as impossible as it would be undesirable. 
The past has been so often trodden and re- 
trodden, the events of their romantic history 
so often recited, and painted, and sung, that 
I will rather turn your attention and my own, 
for a few moments, to the teeming present, 
and to the probable future, impending and 
rapidly approaching. 

Abroad, the civilized world is in tumultu- 
ous agitation. Wars and rumors of wars 
prevail extensively; and the dark cloud 
which hangs over Central Europe, threatens 
our tranquility, even thus far away, with its 
lightnings and muttering thunder. As acom- 
mercial community, the convulsions of war, 
any where and every where, distract us and 
affect our financial interests, disarrange and 
impair our most familiar and material com- 
forts, and diffuse on all sides, with wide ra- 
diation, a host of diversified evils. Our hu- 
man sympathies too become enlisted, we 
shudder to think of the indescribable miseries 





inflicted and endured by the hostile armies 


‘upon each other and all concerned; and as 
|we read or listen to the sad details, we echo 


the opportunity of joining you, with full sym-/|in our hearts the constant cry of the melan- 


pathy, in the celebration of a day so remark. 


* Address delivered (in substance) at the dianer of The! 


New England Society, of Charleston, S. C., on their an- 


niversary, Dec, 22, 1854. By Samuel Henry Dickson. | carthquakes. But is it certain that we shall 


choly Falkland—Peace ! Peace! 
We may, perhaps, have little to fear, na- 
tionally, from these remote volcanoes and 
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escape entirely the danger of shock and col- 
lision from some of the jarring bodies now in 
vehement motion? Will the cock and the 
lion, when they have subdued the bear, re- 
tire peacefully to their den and roosting place, 
or will they seek and provoke an encounter 
with our broad winged eagle, sharp of talon 
and terrible of beak ? 

For my part, I cannot avoid the appre- 
hension that if the present interference of 
the great powers in a quarrel in which they 
repudiate all purposes of conquest and ag- 
grandisement and avow the lofty and mag- 
nanimous disposition merely to protect the 
weak against the strong, and maintain al- 
ledged’ right against might—if, I say, this 
grand movement be found to enure to their 
permanent benefit, and the result, when 
reached, prove advantageous to them ulti- 
mately, whether by its direct or indirect con- 
sequences, it seems to me but too probable 
that the doctrines of the Hungarian orator, 
the eloquent Kossuth, will prevail; the rule 
of national intervention obtain the ascen- 
dancy, and wars of opinion become univer- 
sal. Then, if we fall into conflict, no mat- 
ter how unavoidably, with Spain or Mexico, 
we shall be constrained to submit to the ar- 
bitration of these great powers, already jeal- 
ous of our growth and vigour, who will again 
take up the cause of the weak against the 
strong, and pronounce, from a different and, 
as they will deem it, an impartial standpoint, 
upon the question of right, as between us 
and the inferior governments at issue with 
us. 

I am, therefore, disposed to enter an early 
and earnest protest against all interventions, 
saving and excepting a friendly offer to medi- 
ate, at the mutual agreement of the parties 
concerned, and so obtain a peaceful compro- 
mise and settlement of matters in dispute. 
The obnoxious doctrine is especially danger- 
ous to us of the South, against whose ‘‘ pe- 
culiar institutions” there is one universal 
outcry, and should meet here with stern and 
unchanging reprobation. 

The oppressive calamities which now cover 
with a dark pall of grief and dismay the 
finest and otherwise most prosperous and 
happy countries on the face of the globe, 
derive their origin from the perpetual col- 
lision of the four great powers of Europe, 
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in the endeavour to obtain, each for herself, 
a paramount influence in the Councils of the 
Sultan, and to exert a principal or exclusive 
protectorate over the affairs of the Sublime 
Porte, too prostrate, imbecile and effete to 
defend herself or to expel the interlopers, 
and allowed, after all her struggles, only a 
choice of advisers and dictators. There is, 
indeed, no imaginable safety for nations and 
states, no other possible guarantee for peace, 
but in the peremptory rule and practice of 
total abstinence from intermeddling in each 
other’s concerns. You will pardon me, I 
am sure; for employing this opportunity of 
making a direct and, as it were, domestic 
application of these remarks. 

Our family of North American States has 
increased in number with prodigious and 
most unexpected rapidity, and has spread it- 
self over a vast extent of territory. Sepa- 
rated thus widely, some of its members, see- 
ing little of the others, have imbibed cer- 
tain prejudiced and oblique notions of each 
other’s condition and character, which tend 
to foster unfriendly sentiments, and may 
lead to dangerous consequences unless cor- 
rected or restrained. Anxious to make con- 
verts, or, failing in this, to carry out views 
which they conceive to be just and right, 
and in accordance with the ‘higher law,”’ 
to which it is the fashion, in certain districts, 
to refer, they eagerly seek for every possi- 
ble method of effecting their pesistent de- 
terminations. Our true defence here is to 
meet the difficulty at the very threshold ; to 
repel all inquisition, all intermeddling, all 
interference, all intervention. Each of us 
must be absolutely uncontrolled and unques- 
tioned in the management of our own affairs. 
Let us permit no false issues to be made be- 
tween us- We must take our stand upon 
the impregnable ground of constitutional 
rights, of unalienable personal and common- 
alty rights. Within these, if attacked, we 
are in no danger; holding this position, vic- 
tory is ours before a blow isstruck. A tem- 
porary madness may, from time to time, 
lead to assaults upon us ; mob fury and dema- 
gogue denunciation may be directed against 
us; religious bigotry and infidel impiety may 
unite toexcommunicate and anathematize us ; 
but it is allin vain. A little piracy, an oc- 
casional robbery, now and then a murder or 
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two will decorate the insane leaders of this 
wild uproar with a dark and quickly fading 
crown of mingled laurel and cypress. But 
in the masses there is no intentional injus- 
tice ; no, nor even any culpable indifference. 
There is only ignorance and consequent er- 
ror. ‘‘ Father, forgive them! for they know 
not what they do!’’ must be our reverent 
prayer, for these, our misguided brethren. 

In the meantime, those among us who, like 
you and me, know each other by free com- 
munion, familiar intercourse, visiting and in- 
terchange of residence, can see the mis- 
takes, folly, injustice and absurdity of the 
unenlightened and misinformed, and are 
bound to set them right. Let us, in the per- 
formance of this great duty, be patient while 
we are firm. Disregarding the minute items 
of inefficient effort and imbecile perform- 
ance, as beneath the notice of sovereign 
States, let us contend only for fundamental 
principles and rights put in actual jeopardy. 
The thief and plunderer who carries on his 
proceedings underground and in the dark, 
confesses by his very evasions the sacred 
rights of property, and confirms them by his 
indirect and involuntary admission. 

What is it to us if your brethren and 
mine, living far away upon the shores of 
Long Island Sound, Narragansett Bay and 
Cape Cod, the St. John’s and the St. Law- 
rence, misunderstand and revile us? We 
will invite them to come and see us, and 
bring their wives and children, or find wives 
among us, as many of you have done, and 
they wil] discover—will they not ?—that we 
are men like themselves, upright, high-mind- 
ed and honourable; and that our women, 
God bless them! are as bright, as pure, and 
loveable as the universal sisterhood of An- 
gels everywhere, whether winged or wing- 
less. 

What is it to us if our dearly beloved and 
once loving sister, Massachusetts, lashed 
into fury by the wild declamation of some 
sincere enthusiasts, and some knavish fanat- 
ics, has once or twice scolded us in a most 
indecorous manner, and even raised her 
hands in threat of actual conflict with the 
law and the constitution? I trust that ere 
this she has become cooler upon reflection, 
and is ashamed and sorry for the outbreak, 
and would gladly have it forgotten. Let it, 











then, be no longer remembered by us. But 
suppose that she had prevailed and gained 
the barren victory which she, or a riotious 
mob within her limits, contended for? What 
then? A slave, originally of ne great worth, 
whose value was greatly lessened by the 
mere fact of his evasion, would have been 
released to that idleness which his race con- 
siders freedom. The right of his master, 
trampled upon by brute force, would not 
have been, in any degree, weakened ; nor 
would the existing relation between any 
other master and any other slave have been 
at all effected thereby. 

Many have feared, and some, alas! have 
hoped that a spirit of disunion would grow 
and become predominant from these occa- 
sional eruptions of unfriendly sentiment. I 
trust that this danger has been exaggarated. 
Divorces a vinculo are indeed sometimes 
sought upon slight pretexts ; but this occu. 
only where great and protracted animos- 
ity has previously existed. Between par- 
ties closely connected, there must be built 
up a community of interests, {the strongest 
of all bonds. Collisions must also take 
place where there is nearness and contact ; 
but unless there exist some incurable ground 
of hatred, there will be a preponderance of 
the feeling of common interest on a large 
scale. And how can this feeling be genera- 
ted between us? Whence should it arise? 
No; by all the memories of the past and all 
the hopes of the future! By the recollec- 
tion of common resistance to tyranny, com- 
mon sufferings in the field, common tri- 
umphs won together in many a hard fought 
battle! By the names of Hancock and Rut- 
ledge, of Warren and Laurens, it is impos- 
sible! Why, in the very last report of 
‘the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts 
for the Blind,’ one of those noble establish- 
ments of which that great State has so many 
and so admirable, conducted chiefly by the 
true hearted, but hot headed, wrong headed 
and fanatical Howe, the champion of phi- 
lanthropy and progress, worthy, amidst all 
his numerous and dangerous errors, of our 
regard and respect, I find our beloved and 
much abused South Carolina named along 
with her sisters of New England, and with 
them alone, as entitled to and enjoying, by 
friendly arrangement, the right of gratuitous 
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admission for her afflicted children to thi: 
world-renowned school. 

And here in our dear old city, and in 
every Southern town and community, are 
mingled many of you—sons of New Eng- 
land; in most of our large cities, in great 
numerical proportion ; forming every where 
an impressive and important element, incor- 
porating yourselves with us, without cutting 
yourselves off from your connections by 
birthright, mediums to convey thought and 
feeling from one end of the continent to the 
other ; thus uniting us, as the Siamese twins 
are united, by a living bond, through which 
flows common blood, and along which, with 
more than telegraphic certainty and prompt- 
ness, common sentiments are propagated. 

We, too, like birds of passage, many of 
us, migrate Northwardly every summer, 
and jostle intimately with all classes, in 
your enormous hotels—towns, as Chambers 
calls them—your crowded thoroughfares, 
and your dissipated watering places. We, 
too, subserve the same purpose of intercom- 
munication. This very season past I have 
been enjoying the warm and kind hospitality 
of a Yankee poet, one of the brightest stars 
in our country’s constellation of undying 
names, and of a Yankee millionaire, with a 
heart large in proportion to his fine athletic 
person and his immense wealth; and loun- 
ging amidst the pleasant society to be found 
on your lakes, and in your sweet fertile val- 
lies, and I have returned strong in the faith, 
that not all the powers of darkness, be they 
blacker than Hayti or Congo, are destined to 
prevail against the strength of this glorious 
Union. 

In this recent visit, 1 entertained myself 
with drawing contrasts and comparisons of 
the present aspect of things with the past; 
the past such as I have myself seen it at dif- 
ferent intervals, and the long-ago of the Pil- 
grims and their immediate descendants. I 
was amused to imagine the horror of the old 
Puritans, if they could have foreseen what I 
saw, when sitting in the theatre, among the 
‘solid men of Boston,”’ looking at the piro- 
uettes of a danseuse, who, balancing on the 
toe of one foot, raised the other considera- 
bly higher than her head. What would they 
have thought or said, riding with me along 
the noble Corso, lately made at New Bed- 








ford, the most magnificent in the world, of 
the motley crowd of sportsmen, with their 
trotting sulkeys and other gay equipages, 
congregated almost within sight—as one 
might say—of the consecrated Rock of Ply- 
mouth! Inthe midst of all this gorgeous 
show, this ostentatious enjoyment, how little 
there is left of their grim asceticism, their 
unworldly simplicity, their self-complacent 
self-denial. 

Guizot says somewhere that France seems 
to have regarded herself as the devoted sub- 
ject of varied experiments in government 
and political economy, to be made for the 
benefit of mankind universally. Something 
of the same nature may be affirmed of New 
England, though her experiments have been 
less explosive, and the changes wrought less 
abrupt and less revolutionary. No people 
or body of men ever existed among whom 
opinion has been of such mighty power, or 
thought been allowed so wide and forcible 
utterance in action. Her history is full of 
outbursts of speculation and eccentricity, 
which, however irregular, are as fully indic- 
ative of the irrepressible’ intellectual activi- 
ty of her people, as the infinitely numerous 
inventions, useless and useful, perpetually 
issuing forthamongthem. Progress depends 
upon ceaseless and restless action. Nothing 
is so much to be dreaded as stagnation ; all 
movement must ultimately tend, in this en- 
lightened age, to elevation and advancement. 

As an instance of such advancement, let 
me record, with unqualified pleasure, the 
fact, that in the farthest East I rode in arail 
car, in which not only smoking, but spitting 
was absolutely forbidden, and the prohibition 
efficiently carried out, and the unclean abom- 
ination, for the first time in my large expe- 
rience of public travel, entirely got rid of. 
There, too, I witnessed with exultation the 
good results of that Law which has given 
rise to so much angry and bitter controversy. 
I do not sanction or endorse all its more strin- 
gent enactments, and I admit the necessity 
of its modification to adapt it to different 
communities ; but I regard it as destined to 
extend itself in substance throughout these 
United States, and to effect changes in our 
social condition not inferior in value to those 
which have followed the most impressive 
reformations and revolutions. All honour to 
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our young Down-East sister, Maine! for her 
daring experiment in thus legislating for the 
weak-minded, the sensual, the too yielding; 
for thus protecting them from temptation and 
from themselves. May her example be fol- 
lowed speedily among us, where its influence 
is so much needed, and spread rapidly every 
where over the world ! 

So much for the present; what of the fu- 
ture? Iam ever anxious to propitiate the 
Clergy, and shall, therefore, be cautious in 
what I am about to say. I will not question 
or deny the unity of the race, in any sense 
in which they are disposed to make it a reli- 
gious dogma, a test of soundness and ortho- 
doxy. But I believe it is permitted us to af- 
firm that both physiologically and socially, 
there is a great and striking difference be- 
tween the several varieties of men now ex- 
isting, no matter how this difference is to be 
accounted for. What J desire you to notice 
is this: that no race of marked, or strongly 
pronounced exclusiveness, or purity of blood, 
has ever risen greatly or permanently—at 
least within the historical era. The mixed 
tribes—the Hybrid races—to use that phrase 
in a descriptive, and not in a controversial or 
scientific sense—the Hybrid races are uni- 
formly those which have become dominant. 
They always supersede the purer masses, 
and reign triumphant, until displaced or over- 
thrown by better Hybrids than themselves. 
Certain varieties are unfit for amalgamation 
with each other; and so their offspring is 
destined soon to pass away and perish. There 
can be, thank Heaven! no permanent tribe 
or nation of Mulattoes. Other varieties, 
whose affinities are better suited, more con- 
sonant and harmonious, produce by their 
union a better and higher race than either. 
The Norman was an improvement upon the 
original Scandinavian ; the Scotchman better 
than the Dane; the Englishman, more com- 
posite than either, was the highest product 
hitherto known of this great physiological 
experiment. The pure Celt is everywhere 
subject and inferior; the black, debased and 
semi-savage; the red man, on the way to ex- 
termination. Now, in our own beloved coun- 
try, this process of hybridism is going on to 
an extent beyond all formerexample. Knox 
affirms our actual degeneracy, and foretells 
our progressive deterioration from this cause. 





ascribing to it, as DeTocqueville does to our 
democracy, all the evils which afflict us, per- 
sonal, social, pecuniary and political; our 
lank hair, our bad teeth, our sallow complex- 
ions, and our nasal enunciation. They are 
both wrong. Neither democracy nor hybrid- 
ity have as yet done us any harm; and it 
does not require one to be a prophet, or the 
son of a prophet, to enable him to predict 
confidently from them both, results as glori- 
ous and magnificent as it shall ever be allot- 
ted to the denizens of earth to witness. 

Happily, as I have said, it is a law of na- 
ture that the inconsonant mixtures that give 
deteriorated products are incapable of trans- 
mitting tenacity, fertility or permanence to 
their offspring : it is only when the affinities 
are harmonious and the product an improve- 
ment, that the new race takes strong root, 
and flourishes and expands. The Spaniard 
and the Indian and the Negro—the Spaniard 
himself, perhaps, already deteriorated by his 
long enforced intimacy with the Moor—-these 
have mingled in Mexico. Contemplate the 
sad results. In our most heterogeneous pop- 
ulation, within the United States, the princi- 
pal elements of combination are furnished by 
the Teuton, the Anglo-Norman, the Irishman, 
the Scotchman and the Frenchman. The 
Puritan and the Cavalier, the Huguenot and 
the Hibernian, the perfervidum ingenium Sco- 
torum, and the cold common sense of the 
Englishman ; when these have intermingled 
long enough, the product will be Titanic in 
animal vigour, Grecian in force and subtlety 
of intellect. Will be, did I say? I should 
be false to my opinions and recreant to the 
truth, if I hesitated to declare my belief that 
the solemn prophecy of Bishop Berkley is 
already accomplished, ‘‘ Time’s noblest off- 
spring is the last !’”’ and that the North Amer- 
ican white is now the highest type of man. 
In physical strength and endurance, in gen- 
eral or special intelligence, in the faculty of 
invention, in the arts and sciences, so far as 
he has had opportunity for their cultivation, 
or has directed his attention to them, in what, 
1 pray you, is he not equal or’superior to any 
or to all other men? 

With the permanence of our political in- 
stitutions let it never be forgotten, this ele- 
ment of progress is obviously connected in 





the most direct and closest way ; upon it, in- 
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deed, depend all our future destinies, as well 
as the rate of that advancement by which 
we are to rise in the rank of nations, and 
take our true and undisputed place at the 
head of them all. 

The peculiarities of every section of our 
Union being marked by a preponderance of 
some of the known elements to which I have 
above referred, it becomes a very interesting 
point to appreciate them properly, and con- 
sider the effect of each upon every other 
when brought into contact and interfusion. 
The qualities, good and evil, of ‘the Uni- 
versal Yankee Nation” are both prominent 
and familiar, and are so deeply interwoven 
with your very vitality, as to make them- 
selves felt wherever you go, while they are 
so intense and concentrated as to allow with 
decided advantage the dilution of intermix- 
ture. It seems to me, however, that suffi- 
cient stress has nowhere been laid upon 
your miraculously plastic facility of accom- 
modation to circumstances, derived undoubt- 
edly from hereditary constitution, but en- 
hanced by habit, and exhibited in a degree 
truly marvellous. The simplest psalm-singer 
of a village choir when transferred to the 
desolate prairies of the West, takes on at 
once all the characteristic features of a wild 
hunter of man and beast, becoming more 
acute than the Indian, and fiercer than the 
grizzly bear. The quiet country schoolmas- 
ter, the very Ichabod Crane of Washington 
Irving, seduced from home by the hope of 
collecting nuggets in the mines of California, 
soon learns to wield his trenchant bowie- 
knife, and cracks his ready revolver with a 
skill and dexterity, that make him formida- 
ble to all comers. 

In your constant migrations you first en- 
countered the Dutchman, and New York— 
no contemptible offspring—has grown out of 
the collision and fusion. You have not made 
much impression upon the Quaker and the 
German of Pennsylvania, but you coalesce 
well in Baltimore with the high-minded and 
liberal Catholic of that middle region. With 
the Virginian you have overrun and built up 
the great West in a sort of Daniel Boon and 
Natty Bumppo partnership, and the half- 
horse, half-alligator man of that region is the 
result of the intermixture. 

giant; but as yet unformed and unsymmet- 


He is, indeed, a 


rical, and somewhat eccentric in his consti- 

tution and his propensities. A son of excess 

and exaggeration in every way, all his pro- 

ceedings are like his domain, on a large and 

unlimited scale. 

Farther South, as here in the’midst of us, 

your influence is felt in the infusion of en- 

ergy, and activity, and variety of enterprise. 

The Cavalier and the Huguenot, originally 

refined and self-indulgent, had become indo- 
lent and inactive under a sky so genial and 

on a soil that required so little labor, especi- 
ally when that labor is of necessity perform- 
ed by proxy, and even the lesser toil of su- 
pervision may be deputed to an agent. 

But we shall both be weary of further de- 
tail, if, indeed, I have not already wearied 
you. Let me, in conclusion, Mr. President 
and gentlemen of the Society, congratulate 
you upon your ancestry—upon your nativity-— 
upon your birth-right, and upon your coun- 
trymen and their achievements. Sons of the 
Pilgrims! children of New England! free- 
men of Massachusetts and her illustrious 
sisters! compatriots of Warren, and Adams, 
and Webster, and Everett! endowed with 
the glories of Lexington, Concord and Bun- 
ker Hill! and though last not, in my regard, 
least among the subjects of congratulation— 
citizens of South Carolina! you occupy a 
position in every way truly enviable, and 
elevated far, far ‘‘ above all Greek, above all 
Roman fame!”’ 





THE TEAR. 


BY THE REY. WM. LOVE. 


Behold the lovely infant lie 
Upon its mother’s breast ; 

And mark the little sleeper sigh,— 
Though happy in its rest ; 

The parent’s look of love and joy, 
Would read the cause of fear, 
When smiling on her dealing boy, 

She kisses off—a tear. 


Behold the youth of graceful mien, 
The cause of fervent prayer, 

Upon whose smooth, white brow is seen, 
Nor grief, nor toil, nor care ; 

Yet as within the half blown rose, 
The crystal drops appear, 

His bright and sparkling eyes disclose, 





The fount of many—a tear. 
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Behold proud man, in all his prime, 
With smiles of fortune blest, 

Who seems to mock at changing time, 
Whose blessings seem the best : 

Steal softly on his footsteps, when 
No friend or foe is near, 

And on his burning cheek, you then, 
Shall see—a scalding tear. 


Behold the meek and thoughtful sage, 
Who well bis course has run; 

Who sinks to rest beneath his age, 
As sinks the setting sun; 

His tott’ring step, his stooping form, 
So faint, so worn and sear ; 

The parting breath of the dying storm, 
Is watered by—a tear. 


In infant smiles or boyish plays, 
In youth, or man, or sage, 

In pleasure’s paths, or wisdom’s ways, 
Should peace or war engage, 

When either friend or-foe is nigh, 
In joy, or hope, or fear, 

‘There’s something starts to every eye, 
It is—A Heaven-sent Tear, 





Cvitors Cable, 


In venturing to lay before our readers entire 
the address of Dr. Samuel Henry Dickson, of 
Charleston, 8. C., before the New England Soci- 
ety of that city, we are aware that we have taken 
a liberty with a published work, which though 
not defended by copyright, might yet be regard- 
ed as the property of the accomplished author. 
But marking the address in pencil for the pur- 
pose of quotation we found that the extracts we 
desired to select were so copious as almost to 
amount to a republication of it, and we therefore 
determined to present it complete, feeling assured 
that the author will pardon us for the wish to 
give as extended a circulation as possible to sen- 
timents breathing such enlarged patriotism and 
expressed with such genuine eloquence. 


ae 


The Family Christian Album is the title of a 
new monthly periodical from the press of Clem- 
mitt & Fore of this city, the first number of which 
has been kindly sent to us by the editress, Mrs. 
E. P. Elam. It is a work addressed especially to 
the young, and its high aim is to be instrumental 
in the Christian Education of children by afford- 
ing them something to relieve the severer studies 
of the school room. We trust it will be univer- 
sally welcomed into the family circle, and that the 
gifted lady who has undertaken its management 





will be rewarded with the most abundant patron- 
age of the lovers of Christian literature. 


From the Virginia sculptor, Mr. Barbee, (whose 
beautiful statue of the Coquette we had the pleas- 
ure to see while in Florence in October last) we 
have received the following letter which the read- 
er will find of interest, as giving the impressions 
made upon the mind of an artist when first he 
treads the classic soil of Italy— 


FLorence, December 30, 1854. 


Dear Sir—A moment of relaxation from the studies 
which have engrossed my attention during my sojourn in 
Italy, enables me at last to redeem, partially, my prom- 
ise of writing to you. But my occupation being other 
than that of a letter writer, at present, and having no am- 
bition, apart from the beautiful art which now absorbs 
me, I hope you will be content to know that I make no 
further effort in this, than a mere friendly letter would 
exert. You desire to hear of Florence, and of our coun- 
trymen here. Both have been the subjects of frequent 
communications, which you have doubtless seen. In- 
deed, who has not seen Florence through the columns of 
some newspaper? Yet, how imperfect the medium, and 
how unsatisfactory the idea! To see it properly, one 
must look with his own eyes. He must walk through 
her labyriuth of narrow streets, and gaze upward at her 
lofty palaces, as they reach out their heavy heads to kiss 
each other above him. He must place his foot upon his 
mosaic floors, and wander through her galleries, and hear 
the silent voices of her statues and her pictures tell their 
own tale of the genius of departed ages. He must do 
this, else half the tale of this great old city will never be 
told to him. But let no one imagine that Florence, be- 
cause it is in the land of the “ blue sky and the bright 
sun,” isan enchanted city—that her streets are paved 
with gold and her towers and domes blaze in dazzling 
beauty upon the beholder’s eye. Itis a city built of such 
rough materials as stone, brick and mortar— with the 
mould and dust of centuries blackening and darkening 
her whole exterior. Nay, indeed, I must say that many 
of our American cities will present to the eye of the 
stranger quite as prepossessing an appearance. Yet 
there is grandeur in her dusky bosom. But it is a for- 
eign, gloomy, melancholy grandeur, which leaves the 
mind to hesitate, whether to express more of awe or ad- 
miration. It is a vast storehouse, wherein are garnered 
up the relics of mind, whose enlightening influence is no 
longer felt. It is a great mirror, through which we see 
what Italy was, and what she is. The comparison is 
sad. All we behold in the camera of the past bespeaks 
mind educated to the highest degree of refinement. But 
in her present condition, much of political, moral and 
mental degeneracy may be apparent. My sympathies, 
however, are with the Italian people. A vampyre is 
sucking their hearts’ blood, and without power to remove 
it, they live in patient consciousness of departing vitali- 
ty. The home of the great, is the land of the beggar. 
The same bright sun that added splendour to her day of 
glory, now points us to the gloomy contrast of the: joy- 
ous heavens, and the head bowed on the sufferer’s bosom. 
But it is Italy still—lovely in all the vestiges of her na- 
tive beauty. Her flowers seem to bloom evermore. Her 
earth is ever green. Her music still fills the air with 
sweet sounds, as her flowers with fragrance. Her cli- 
mate is mild, healthy and lovely. But let it be remem- 
bered that he who visits Italy expecting to see an un- 
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clouded sky, and an ever unvarying, warm and genial at- 
mosphere, may perhaps become a suffererer by experi- 
encing a contrary state of facts. Vicissitudes there are, 
of climate here, in winter, both frequent and trying. And 
whilst it is not so cold as southern Virginia, yet there is 
a searching, penetrating chilliness that finds its way 
through every fibre. Florence is a delightful place to 
live in. The market supplies the table with every luxu- 
ry of our own country, and at prices more moderate. 
Almost every article of clothing may be purchased at 
lithe more than half the expense. Rents are low, and 
the society accomplished and elegant. Our countrymen 
here we have much reason to be proud of. Those of them 
who have come as travellers and temporary sojourners, I 
am happy to say, bear with them the polish, the intelli- 
gence, the chivalry of our proud and honoured nation, 
and reflect credit upon her as her sons and daughters. 
Our artist brethren are too well known already to require 
any additional tribute from me. Power’s studio abounds 
in works of interest which never to elicit the admiration 
of his many visiters, and furnish abundant proof of his 
great ability. Hart, in addition to the beautiful works of 
his chisel, has now nearly in a state of completion, a most 
extraordinary instrument, designed to facilitate the la- 
bours of the sculptor, and give mathematical accuracy to 
his work. Its utility has been most satisfactorily tested, 
and reflected great credit on his mechanical genius. 
Through its agency he thinks he will be able to produce 
a more perfect vork for the ladies of Virginia, in the sta- 
tue of Clay, which he is preparing to execute. Read’s 
studio is the resort of the lovers of poetry. They find 
upon his canvass a portion of the beautiful mind that 
gave existence to his late pastoral poem, and his other 
exquisite verses. He has a double fame. I can only 
hope my own State will evince her appreciation of his 
genius, by an extensive circulation of his poetical works, 
which will be found, I believe, second to none, from the 
poet pen of America. Gould, Kellogg, Tait, are alike 
using their pencils to the credit of themselves and their 
country. I trust they will continue to receive such pat- 
ronage, as may be commensurate with their abilities. 
Recently we have had an accession to our department of 
Art, in the person of Mr. Ball of Boston. We are glad 
to find in him existing assurances of genius in his line 
of art. We are all, I believe, doing whatever we can 
to elevate the character of our common country, and add 
consequence to her na.ue among the nations of the earth. 
As for myself, I will only say that, I have modelled a lit- 
tle mischievous “* Coquette,” which I wish to send ove: 
some tiine next summer, and will leave her to tell, both 
her tale of herself, and of me. 

Thus I have fulfilled my promise. I am sorry I have 
not time to devote in such a way as to enable me to give 
you a letter of greater interest. As it is, you will excuse 
the homely style and unaffected manner in which I have 
referred to the matters herein contained, and believe me. 

Yours truly, Bz... 


Mr. Barbee alludes, with the modesty always 
associated with true genius, to his own work 
which has been highly applauded by some of the 
best judges of art. We confidently predict for 
him a brilliant success in his vocation, and when 
Galt shall have reinstated himself in his old quar- 
ters on the Arno, to bring out from marble his 
statue of Jefferson (the bust of which in plaste 
now finished is a triumph) we may not be asham- 
ed of Virginia’s representatives in the city of 
sculpture. 





Will somebody tell us who wrote the following 
very beautiful baby-poem which we have seen 
sometimes attributed to Chambers’ Journal and 
again to an obscure western newspaper? It seems 
to us full of the poetic vision, and we could de- 
sire to “see more of” the author— 


Look at me with thy large brown eyes, 
Philip, my King ! 
For round thee the purple shadow lies 
Of babyhood’s regal dignities. 
Lay on my neck thy tiny hand 
With love’s invisible sceptre laden ; 
I am thine Esther, to command 
Till thon shalt find thy queen-hand maiden, 
Philip, my King! 


Oh, the day when thou goest a wooing, 
Philip, my King! 
When those beautiful lips are suing, 
And, some gentle heart’s bars undoing, 
Thou dost enter, love-crowned, and there 
Sittest all glorified !—Rule kindly, 
Tenderly over thy kingdom fair 
For we that love,ah! we love se blindly, 
Philip, my King! 


I gaze from thy sweet mouth up to thy brow, 
Philip, my King ' 
Ay, there lies the spirit, all sleeping now, 
That may rise like a giant, and make men bow 
As to one God-throned amidst his peers. 
My soul, than thy brethren higher and fairer, 
Let me behold thee in coming years! 
Yet thy head needeth a circlet rarer, 
Philip, my King! 


A wreath, not of gold, but palm. 
Philip, my King! 
Thou too must tread, as we tread, a way 
Thorny, and bitter, and cold, and gay : 
Rebels within thee, and foes without 
Will snatch at thy crown. But go on, glorious, 
Martyr, yet monarch! "till angels shout 
As thou sittest at the feet of God victorious, 
‘* Philip, the King!” 


One day, 


Among the on dits of the literary world we 
may mention, as likely to interest our local rea- 
ders, that two new works are looked for from two 
lady authors of Richmond. One of these is from 
the pen of the gifted Miss Susan Arcuer Tautey, 
many of the graceful utterances of whose genius 
have adorned the pages of the Messenger, and the 
other will bear the name of Mrs. Anna Cora 
Ritcuir, which, though changed since she last 
appeared in authorship, will give assurance every- 
where of a delightful volume. What these books 
will be, whether fiction or essay or poems, has not 
yet transpired, but we feel a gratifying certainty 
of an intellectual treat when either of them ap- 
pears. 
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Potices of Hem Works. 


Tue New Pastorat. By Thomas Buchanan Read. 
Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan, Successors to A. 
Hart. 1855. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Mr. Buchanan Read, as most of our readers are aware, 
is by profession an artist and one of the most honored 
representatives of American genius in that delightful city 
of studios—the capital of Tuscany. The Muse of Painting 
not of Poesy is his mistress by aduption, but we very much 
fear young Miss Calliope is the sweet custodian of his 
dearest affections, for the manifestations of his regard for 
her are more frequent if not more eloquent than those he 
has made for her severer sister. Every volume of verse 
Mr. Read has published has increased an already fair 
reputation as a poet and he will have to give us some 
magnificent creations from his easel to prevent his lite- 
rary from overshadowing his artistic fame. 

“The New Pastoral” is a work of some six thousand 
lines of blank verse, relieved here and there with snatches 
of rhyme, all as smooth in its flow as a ‘river of honey, 
The best feature it has is its American individuality, the 
whole being informed with the distinctive spirit of our 
native land and breathing the very air of our hillsides and 
meadows. The story is extremely simple. A Pennsyl- 
vanian family emigrate from the banks of the Susquehan- 
nah to the far west and, after some years spent in that 
distant region, return to the natale solum. The old story 
of “ love’s young dream” is interwoven with the narrative 
which embraces spirited descriptions of many things pe- 
culiar to our civilization and our country—election day— 
a camp meeting—the Fourth of July—a flat boat launch— 
the prairie on fire &c., &c. But as it is our design to 
review this poem more at length with the view of laying 
some of its beauties before our readers, we forbear to say 
anything more of it at present. 





We are again indebted to Messrs. Bangs Bros. & Co. 
of-New York, for several of the latest publications of 
Mr. Bohn, received through J. W. Randolph of this city. 
A Hand-book of Proverbs is the title of a new volume 
of the Antiquarian Library which would have been of 
infinite service to Mr. Tupper in the preparation of * Pro- 
verbial Philosophy,” and which any one curious in such 
interesting lore will find a pleasant and useful work of ref- 
erence: The Standard Library has been further enriched 
by a new edition in two volumes of the Life of Richard 
Caur de Lion, by G. P. R. James. This work has been 
commeniled by critics as one of the best of Mr. James’ 
historical studies, and may be considered as the only au- 
thority worth consulting on the subject of the great cru- 
sader. The cheap form in which it is now issued will 
render it easily procurable by every body. The Decam- 
eron of Boccaccio makes another of the Bohn series of 
Extra Volumes. The translation is a good one, and the 
typography, like that of all Mr. Bohn’s issues, is excel- 
lent. 





Wotrert’s Roost aid Other Papers Now First collect- 
ed. By Wasnineton Invinc. New York: G. P. 
Putnam & Co., 12 Park Place. 1855. [From J. W. 
Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


Most of the papers composing this volume—if not all 





them—have been already published in the pages of the 
Knickerbocker and other magazines, but we are grateful 
to Mr. Irving for having rescued them from the pos- 
sible oblivion of the anonymous, and given them to the 
world in a form for library preservation. They bear the 
indubitable evidences of their authorship, and are mark- 
ed with that peculiar charm of style which has made 
Irving a classic name in English literature. We need 
say nothing more. 





AVILLION AND OrHER TaLEs. By the author of “the 
Ogilvies,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
{From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 

A lady, whose opinion we hold in great respect, as 
sures us that we may commend this collection of novel- 
lettes very warmly to public favor. We have read but 
one or two of them, but these impressed us so favorably 
that we did not hesitate to adopt our fair eritic’s opinion, 
and we therefore advise any one who would enjoy se.tti- 
ment in story to procure the book and read it. 





Conprnsep Law Reports.—Not long ago, we noticed 
favorably a condensation of the Virginia Reports, com- 
menced by a Lawyer of the State, and to be published hy 
A. Morris, of Richmond. 

A similar work is in progress, and has been so for sey- 
eral years, upon the Law Reports of Pennsylvania. The 
condenser is Tu. J. Fox Aupen, Esq., of the Pitteburg 
Bar. The publisher (Robert H. Small, of Philadelphia) 
sends forth a circular, containing very strong commenda- 
tion from every lawyer of that commonwealth. The full- 
est of these, from Thomas A. Williams, Esq., of Pitts- 
burg, well sets forth the merits and the need of such con- 
densations. He says to Mr. Alden: 

“The plan you have anneunced and partially execut- 
ed, is one which, I think, will not fail to secure the aj pro- 
bation of the profession in this State. It has been fore- 
shadowed by the frightful fecundity of our Reports, which, 
encouraged as it has been by the occasional redundancy 
of the Bench, has, by embarrassing the unexperienced, 
and placing our decisions beyond the reach of the begin 
ner, created a necessity for such a reduction, as will bring 
the whole mass within a reasonable compass. 

“ The latter volumes of our reports are luxuriant to a 
fault; and the adjudications which they embody may be 
also invariably abridged, without prejudice, by compress- 
ing the statements, and perhaps still more by lopping off 
the innumerable dicta interspersed throughout, which, 
like false lights, only serve to dazzle or mislead. You 
have not stated whether your plan extends to the latter. 
It would involve a bold operation, and would require a 
dexterous and delicate hand; but I doubt not its practi- 
cability, if you should think proper to essay it,” 

There are 75 volumes of Pennsylvania Reports; of 

which Mr. Alden proposes to condense 37: the State’s 
copyright, perhaps, preventing his action upon the rest, 
Of the Virginia Reports, there are 52 volumes, of which, 
for the like reason, our Lawyer’s plan embraces but 27, 
or 29, 
‘The latter does propose what Mr Williams desires Mr. 
Alden to essay,a compression of the Judge’s opinions, as 
well as of the Reporter’s statements. And the Virginia 
plan has another feature, which (with submission) we 
think Mr. Alden would do well to adopt; the appending 
to each case, of clear references to subsequent enact- 
ments and decisions on the same subject. 

“The frightful fecundity of our reports!’ How appli- 
cable the phrasc, to the Law-factories of all the States ! 

















